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WAR AND 


The observer at the recent architectural meetings in Detroit could not 
easily miss evidences of a changed professional attitude. Delegates 
from all corners of the country were on the average younger than 
heretofore, more obviously concerned with the relations of the archi- 
tect to the changing social organism, more seriously determined to 
secure final action on some of the matters that had been dragging 
along for a decade. : 


The result was an absence of high-flown but meaningless resolu- 
tions and a general attention to brass tacks. What resolutions were 
passed dealt with realities. By-laws were streamlined, post-war 
planning was endorsed, Washington activities by the A.I.A. were 
approved for continuation and extension, National uniformity for 
building code and registration requirements were set up as objectives, 
a long-range public relations program was called for, and the way 
finally cleared for an effective and democratic unification of pro- 
fessional organization. These were the accomplishments of the con- 
vention. Its work was done. Its delegates departed for their homes. 


But what now? Can the resolutions be effectuated in the midst of 
war or will every man turn back to his own little problems, leaving 
the larger concerns to be taken care of by ““George’’? 


True it is that the bulk of the younger, more vigorous men are now 
or will be soon in the Army or Navy where they will have to forget 
for a time the affairs of a profession chiefly concerned with peaceful 
and constructive pursuits. But there will remain in civil life enough 
vigorous minds in older bodies to do’ something about the responsi- 
bilities of a profession devoted to the continuing service of society. 
Can they and will they develop and follow a program of action? 


Practically, the most urgent need continues to be the closer and 
more complete organization of the profession itself. Architects have 
been and will continue to be strongly individual in their thoughts 
and behavior. But there are important and increasing areas where 
they must be in a position to act as a unified group. The mechanics 
of making the A.I.A. more all-inclusive and completely representative 
have now been simplified. It is now more. possible than ever to ap- 
proach the first stated object of the Institute, which is “to organize 
and unite in fellowship the Architects of the United States.” Let the 
Chapters and their members really work on the getting of new mem- 
bers and they can do it (as has been demonstrated recently in The 
Great Lakes district). But they can’t do it by maintaining the dignified 
leisurely pace or the stiff aristocratic pose of the past. 


Hand in hand with the membership problem goes the need for 


professional readjustment. Most architects are, unfortunately, not yet 
ready to assume leadership in the important growing field of land 
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and regional planning and urban rehabilitation. But they have the 
stuff of which such leadership can be made. All they need is expansion 
of their basic training into the wider field of planning plus the will to 
enter upon active collaborative study with city planners, civil engi- 
neers, landscape architects, economists, real estate experts, sociologists, 
lawyers, bankers, and others properly concerned with improvement 
of communities. ) 


Each Chapter of the Institute, each professional society, is chal- 
lenged by events to put on a real program of self education during 
these war months. There is a duty, as Arthur C. Holden has said, to 
substitute for “‘selling the architect to the public”’ the task of “‘selling 
the public service to the architect.’” Why can’t each architectural group 
organize in its own community a series of educational meetings or 
symposia bound together by the single theme—Planning? Local repre- 
sentatives of the different interested elements could be invited to take 
part and speakers who really know what they are talking about could 
conceivably be obtained. Where there are architectural schools they 
could become the centers for these adult education projects. Some- 
thing of the sort is greatly needed because there exists an acute 
shortage of adequately-trained planners to meet the inevitable needs 
of the post-war world. 


Such an activity could become a vital part of the ever necessary 
public relations program. The best possible public relations work for 
architects consists in doing effective public service. The citizens of 
each community would soon become aware that architects were taking 
a more active part in civic matters. Many of them would be brought 
into direct contact with the meetings and would gain increased respect 
for those architects who demonstrated comprehension of urban prob- 
lems and ability to cooperate with others in preparing for their solution. 


The other approved items of the A.I.A. Convention agenda must 
be carried out principally by the appropriate officers and committees, 
though architects everywhere can and should bring their pressure and 
support where needed. A sharpened sense of citizenship is indicated 
for all of us and the average architect’s traditional shyness and re- 
serve must be overcome if the resolutions voted for at Detroit are ever 
to be carried out. There is leadership in every architect. Now is the 
time, if ever, to exert it. 
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Don GRAF 
F the requirements of a single laboratory bench are understood, then the 3- 
million-dollar Bell Telephone Laboratory—like Tennyson’s Flower i.t.C.W. 
—becomes essentially a matter of simple integration. From the needs of hun- 
dreds of research scientists for services of many kinds as they work on count- 
less experiments, could easily come a vastly complicated result. But the archi- 
tectural organization of Voorhees, Walker, Foley & Smith of New York have 
created order out of what, in less skilful hands, might have become chaos! 

Alexander Graham Bell once said that he would never have invented the 
telephone had he been a scientist—for a scientist would have discarded the 
principle without trying because it was so simple! The present telephone sys- 
tem is highly complex, however, and requires constant scientific research to 
meet the public demands for improved and enlarged service. 

Bell Telephone Laboratories, Incorporated, is the research and develop- 
ment unit of A. T. & T. Company and the Western Electric Company. Its field 
| of research—electrical communication—has been housed in early manufactur- 
ee ing units of the Western Electric Company and in other scattered locations. 
Now this sprawling growth is to be partly rehoused in the new laboratory build- 
ing, and it will provide for 800 out of 4500 engineers, scientists, executives, 
maintenance men and clerical personnel. 

Some 250 acres were selected on the outskirts of Summit, New Jersey, 
a suburban community 25 miles from New York City. The buildings described 
on the following pages accommodate parts of the chemical and physical re- 
search groups of the Bell Laboratories and together constitute the first unit of 
what may be a small part of an ultimate development. 


HE functional plan problem that the One of the committee’s requirements was 
architects had to solve focused upon the that there should be a repetitive unit of 6 feet 
<u chemical and physical laboratory table. A in width which was to include one double- 


| completely flexible space unit had to be de- hung window. With this 6-foot module the 
veloped to allow for laboratories of different requirement for adaptability was set since - 
widths as well as for rearrangement or a laboratory could be 12, 18, or 24 feet wide. 
change as scientific needs might vary in the Another “must’’ was that each 6-foot 
future. module should have available the following ~ 
The architectural solution was arrived at services: 


theakids himaticin: ok anndias | 
Pong ee ee _ Single and 3-phase AC current 


Telephone 
Compressed air 
Steam at various pressures 


1. Compilation of requirements by Bell 
Laboratories committee of scientists. 
2. Plan and model studies. 


pe nana a en ee ease ene entree eee ee 


| 3. The building of:a test house. Hot, cold and distilled water 
: The committee compiled a considerable Hydrogen, nitrogen and oxygen 
| list of do’s and don'ts. These incorporated Illuminating gas 
the owner's requirements and points gleaned Vacuum 
from the observation of the other laboratories Drains 


which were visited. Unforeseen or future services. 
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View of the test house where plumbing, heating, 
lighting, ventilation, wainscot, partitions, furni- 
ture, and laboratory services were actually in- 
stalled for careful study. Note the five types 


of windows installed for test and _ selection 


Many other requirements complemented 
or hinged upon the 6-foot module unit. 

The next step was the studying of the floor 
plans at | /64th inch scale. Plot plans on a 
topographical map were carried on simul- 
taneously with soap models for determining 
massing. The models and scale studies re- 
sulted in discarding any system of distrib- 
uting services vertically through the center of 
the building since it interfered with the mo- 
bility of the partitions and tended to fix the 
position of doors. The outside walls were 
chosen as a location for the distribution of 
the mechanical services. 


THE TEST HOUSE. As the job progressed 
from the planning to the working draw- 
ings stage, a test house was built. This 
building consisted of a ground floor simu- 
lating the basement conditions and a main 
floor duplicating five of the 6-foot standard 
laboratory modules. Plywood and frame 
construction accurately reproduced the ma- 
sonry parts in this full-sized model. Plumb- 
ing, heating, lighting, ventilation, wainscot, 
partitions, furniture and laboratory equip- 
ment were actually installed in the test house. 

The test house proved to have many im- 
portant aspects. The exact position of the 
basement mains for the greatest possible 
simplification of the piping installation was 
studied extensively. Risers and piping in- 
stalled in the outside wall revealed in 5 di- 
mensions many things which might not*have 
been obvious from orthographic drawings. 
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Members of the architects’ organization went 
to the test house to examine the construc- 
tion—a procedure which was helpful in pro- 
ducing the scale drawings. 

Uninitiated representatives of the owner 
were also frequent test house visitors as prob- 
lems arose. The owners knew in advance 
exactly how high the basement ceiling was 
going to be, how easy the stairways would 
be to climb, and they were able to visualize 
the space at full size. 

The test house was left standing until the 
principal subcontracts were closed. Sub- 
contractors who viewed the test house could 






















































have no question as to precisely the work -ex- 
pected of them. 

The test house showed the simplicity of 
the construction and was a factor in securing 
bids which reflected the economies the ar- 
chitects had worked out. Thé ‘sub-contrac- 
tors’ foremen saw at the test house the actual 
installation work they were to perform, 
which, later, in the construction of the build- 
ing, did much to make the management of 
the building mechanics a smooth process. 
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MECHANICAL SERVICES. Having 
chosen the outside walls as a point of dis- 
tribution for the mechanical services to the 
laboratories, it was next necessary to make 
economic studies to determine the frequency 
of risers to be taken from the loop mains in 
either the attic or the basement. The adopted 
system provides drains on 6-foot centers, 
telephone and power risers on alternating 
| 2-foot centers, and mechanical service risers 
on 24-foot centers. 

By arranging the 10 mechanical services 
into 4 groups of associated services, and pro- 
viding each mechanical riser with horizontal 
run-outs in the wall beneath the window 
stools, every portion of each 24-foot bay was 
thus serviced. 

Not only is it possible to bring the many 
services to any 6-foot module in the labora- 
tory portion, but space is also provided for 
the addition of other new services should the 
experiments of ‘the scientists require it. 
Space in the loop system on the basement 
hangers has been left for this eventuality. 


STRUCTURAL SYSTEM. Sixteen differ- 


ent types of floor systems were designed 
and evaluated on the basis of economy, thick- 
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ness, sound attenuation, and appearance. 
The system giving the optimum advantages 
proved to bea steel frame in which the beams 
and girders were designed for uniform depth, 
supporting the 4” slab reinforced with road 
mesh. Plywood forms were used and plaster 
eliminated. ‘Since the framing is of uniform 
depth, any standard layout of uniform steel 
partition panels can be effected. 

The floor slab can also be easily punctured 
or an entire 6-foot panel removed in the 
event that any occupancy so warrants. The 
lightness of the loads plus beams gives some 
slight acoustic value and greatly reduces 
sound transmission through the structure. — 

Because it is necessary to run both me- 
chanical and electrical services in the floor 


-fill, this fill is made 4” thick and designed of 


an exceedingly light aero-crete concrete on 
which |” of cement finish was added. In the 
chemistry laboratories asphalt tile is used as 
a finished floor, while in the balance of the 
building linoleum is used. The floor slabs 
were required to carry 150 pounds generally, 
with 250-pound loads on the first floor. The 
beams in the first floor construction are de- 
signed for 150-pound live load with a pro- 
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Section through typical laboratory window head. 
It should be noted that by means of raising the 
spandrel beam it was possible to have the height 
of the window approximately at ceiling level. 
Special lintels serve as drips and as an archi- 
tectural motif, through the simple expedient of 
braking the outstanding leg of an oversize angle 


vision for future basement columns to in- 
crease this capacity to the 250-pound design 
load of the slab. The office wings and attic 
_are designed to carry 75 pounds live load. 

An analysis of the plan requirements re- 
vealed that a building with a center row of 
columns, having the deeper space on one 
side and an aisle and the narrower space on 
the other, would be most satisfactory. 

With the completion of the design of the 
structural and mechanical systems the out- 
side wall construction became fixed. The 
column, relation of window to arch, the 
spandrel, the double-hung window selected 
by the owners, all having been settled, left 
little to be determined except the interior and 
exterior finishes. 

Rafters are on a 6-foot spacing and consist 
of 12-inch, 25-pound, wide flange H-sections 
carried at the center by a longitudinal girder 
between the center columns and at the out- 
side walls by struts resting on the attic floor 
beams. The roofing is metal-protected gyp- 
sum covered by a |-inch thick layer of in- 
sulation, then building paper, and finally cop- 

. per sheeting. 





At the center line of the building the girders are 
kept the same depth as the beams by using 
double members, permitting partition uniformity 
as well as the removal of a two-foot section of 
floor for the future installation of ducts. Exterior 
wall columns consist of two car-building bulb 
angles. Since the flanges at the beam’s end are 
cut away to provide for vertical service chases, 
a simple beam connection was made possible by 
bolting the web between the two bulb angles 
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ELECTRICAL SYSTEM. One of the great- 
est necessities in seeking mobility of space 
was the requirement of having available, 
without expensive later modification, large 
sources of electrical energy. To this end the 
owners developed the load center system of 
power distribution. This is an adaptation of 
the common city street network system. The 
voltage is reduced through successive trans- 
formers to 120-208 volts. The 208-volt sys- 
tem is carried under the basement corridor. 
At each central column alternate sides of the 
ring are tapped from precast concrete man- 
holes. In this way extremely heavy power 
risers may be added to any part of occupied 
floor area with no more expense than to tap 
the source at the nearest basement column. 

Laboratory power is taken from the panels 
on alternate center columns to the outside 
wall where risers are located in the chases on 
|2-foot centers. At each floor level a 50- 
ampere circuit breaker is tapped in, and from 
here it is fed laterally under the window in 





a specially designed wire trough. Knockouts 
in the trough are located on 6-foot centers 
for conduit extensions to the troughs on par- 
tition walls and under each window for drops 
to underfloor ducts feeding isolated machines 
on island benches. 

Chases in the central columns serve as 
points for the distribution of the lighting sys- 
tem current. Lighting changes required by 
any rearrangement of partitions consist only 
of revamping of switch legs. | 

Emergency lighting for the exit signs and 
stair halls as well as emergency power for 
the boilers, is automatically energized, upon 
a failure of regular power, by the starting of 
a steam turbine in the boiler house operating 
a 40 kw generator. 

Physical laboratories have a generally dis- 
tributed 120-volt D.C. system. Motor gener- 
ators, located in the attic, feed a bus duct sys- 
tem at outside walls, which in turn feed 
drops to various laboratories in much the 
same manner that the A.C. system is handled. 





SUBDIVISION OF FLOORS. One of the 
most significant features of the building is 
the subdivision of floor areas by metal panels 
4 feet wide and 10’-8” high, or the full di- 
mension from floor level to the soffit of floor 
beams and girders. Each panel is 3 inches 
thick and consists of two layers of 20-gage 
metal separated by rock wool, which makes 
the panels very fire resistant and satisfactory 
as to sound transmission. The corridor walls 
are also made of the subdivision panels, 
which are interchangeable with panels 
equipped with doors and transoms where 
these are needed, providing a satisfactory 
method of quickly and conveniently chang- 
ing a floor layout. 

Permanent interior walls around the eleva- 
tor shafts are 6 inches thick and of cinder 
block construction. These walls are entirely 
faced with 20-gage metal of the type used 
for wainscoting, except in the toilets, where 
tile is used. 


HEATING SYSTEM. The heating system 


is of the vacuum type with differential con- 


trols, for each of ten zones. Each principal 
wall surface having a similar exposure is a 
separate zone. The radiators within any one 
zone are controlled by nine integrating ther 
mostats, a windowstat, and a heat balancer 
Minor differehces in demand upon the indi 
vidual radiators are corrected by means of an 
adjustable orifice at the radiator valve. 

The Boiler House is equipped with two 
230 BHP straight tube boilers generating 125 
pounds. The mains distribute at this pressure 
to the point of use where it is reduced in two 
stages to 5 pounds for use in water heaters 
and heating system. The steam for labora 
tory use is available at 125, 50, and 5 pounds 

The room in which the control desk is lo- 
cated has a large panelboard on which are 
mounted all of the heating zone control units 
and ventilation controls. ] 

Ventilating equipment for the chemistry © 
section is housed in the attic. Every lab- | 
oratory is provided with supply and exhaust. ~ 
By developing a slight negative pressure © 
within the rooms, the chance of odors pene- 
trating the corridors and other portions of 
the building is lessened. 1 
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Ventilating equipment for the chemistry section is housed in the attic. Since most of the laboratories 
are equipped with fume hoods, the exhaust is usually through the hood, carried through 12” round 
pipe and grouped in the attic with a common fan for each group. Blank tees in exhaust ducts are for 
the installation of booster fans where extra exhaust velocity is needed in any given laboratory. The 
square ducts are the supplies which furnish air to each laboratory. Note the service mains near 
the eaves which carry gas, oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, distilled water for down-feed distribution 
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Entrance front of Acoustics Laboratory. Princeton stone with limestone coping, brick walls beyond, 


copper roof. Back of the center glass screen is a large foyer. 


The plan and section illustrated at the 


lower right is of the Listening Room and Auditorium which is a part of the Laboratory Building 


HIS building consists of three major 

elements, each with its acoustical labo- 
ratory space: the dead room or response 
measuring room, the two live rooms or re- 
verberation chambers, and the listening 
room. 

The dead room is a forty-foot cube built 
of masonry, in which has been constructed 
a room with fabric walls, floor and ceiling 
suspended in 30 layers of varying. degrees 
of separation. Measurements are made elec- 
trically in the adjacent laboratory area of 
sound sources created from the center of the 
room. For this purpose, a track, suspended 
from the ceiling, connects with the second 
floor of the laboratory area and carries a car 
on which may be mounted loud speakers, a 
piano or other sound source. The entire 
structure is isolated from the main part of 
the building by double bulkhead doors and 
a four inch air space. At the doors this gap 
is bridged with rubber head, sill and jambs. 

The reverberation chambers are similarly 
isolated. In these rooms test panels of ma- 
terials are placed in an opening between the 
two and measurements of sound transmis- 
sion are made. 

The listening room is not only a labera- 
tory, but has the additional function of serv- 
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ACOUSTICS LABORATORY 








ing as an auditorium for scientific lectures 
and meetings. It is equipped with the neces- 
sary lobby, toilet and coatroom facilities. 
Over the coat room isa small projection room. 

The room seats 363 persons and since in 
the meetings for which the room is designed 
there are usually late arrivals as well as fre- 
quent intermissions, it was essential that 
there be a minimum of disturbance. To this 
end, the so-called continental .or European 
seating plan was used with 27 Seats to the 


row. The seats are spaced 3’-6” back to back. “ 


Each row is on a separate step, which -pro- 
duces exceptionally fine sight lines. Seats 


are so padded that the sound absorption is 
essentially the same when the room is empty 
as when there is a capacity audience. 
Inasmuch as the room would be used not 
only by relatively inexperienced public 
speakers but for experiments in stereophonic 
sound, it was agreed that the room should be 
as resonant as possible without annoying 
reverberation. In accomplishing this objec- 
tive, the Bell Laboratory engineers worked 
in close cooperation with the Architects in 
the spotting of absorption areas and the ar- 
rangement of planes of reflection. The en- 
tire area of the rear wall and the adjacent 
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In the wall panels, varying assemblies of 1&5 
x 18” absorbing materials are indicated by the 
rectangles. Each rectangle consists of perforated 
squares which are backed up with low frequency 
absorptive elements. It should be noted that the 
disposition of the rectangles on the opposite walls 
is asymmetrical. The rear wall of the room and 
part of the ceiling are entirely treated with 18” 
perforated squares of triple-tuned material 


14,” plywood on the room ‘side and 14” as- 
bestos cement board on the unfinished sur- 
face were secured with drive screws. The 
hollow portion of these panels were packed 
with mineral wool. 

The wall separating the platform and the 
adjoining laboratory had to be fire resistive 
and at the same time be readily removable 
for the installation of experimental ampli- 
fiers. This wall is constructed of a steel 
frame supporting cloth of considerable acous- 
tical transparency, back of which are placed 
3” double faced steel panels packed with 


ceiling were treated with “‘triple turned ab- 
sorption’’ elements mounted behind panels 
of perforated wood. The side walls are 
treated with “low frequency” units similarly 
mounted. However, the placement of these 
treated areas are asymmetrical. A)pproxi- 
mately one third of the side wall area is 
treated. 

Equally as important as the absorption 
areas are the splayed wall surfaces, which 
break up the reflections. The rear wall is 
sloped away from the seats, while the side 
walls and ceiling are divided into seven foot 
panels, which alternately slope toward the 
front and rear at one inch to the foot. 

The hung ceiling is constructed of a two 
inch wood frame subdivided by 2” x2”s into 
small panels of unequal areas. On this frame 
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mineral wool:’ The steel panels approximaté 
five feet by four feet. The laboratory -en# 
gineer may thus install speakers over thé 
entire area without affecting the appearance) 
from the auditorium side. 

Visually, the room is pleasant since t 
side walls do not converge upon the listenef,§ 
even those seated near the extreme side near! 
the front. 4 

Decorative side lights break the monotony r 

of an otherwise simple room, while down: 
lights provide sufficient illumination for thé 
purpose of making notes. The lecturer if 
lighted by means of spots in three groups at 
the ceiling. Footlights as well as a high 
stage were avoided to enhance the feeling” 
of informality. 
At left is a detail of the lighting fixtures on th e 
side wall. The source consists of double Lumili e 
lamps with plastic shade supported on a meta 
frame. The chevron detail is obtained by piec 


of wood raised slightly from the surrounding. w 
surfaces. The hopper serves as ceiling illumination 
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laboratory service lines 
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indicate the location of 




















while the red lines 














module unit (see story on page 36). The blue color indicates the supply and exhaust air 


individual laboratories, the disposition of the ductwork, and the arrangement of the 6 foot 
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The extent of the new research laboratories for Bell Laboratories, Inc. is well suggested by the bird’s 
eye perspective drawing by Chester B. Price and by the general photographic view from the north shown 
below. The disposition of the laboratory wings with their appended office wings is clearly evident on the. 
drawing as well as their relation to the separate acoustics laboratory building. Strong individual charac 
ter is provided by the distinctive form of the striking brick head houses which occur at each stair point 
and also by the rhythmic quality of the fenestration, which of course was dictated by the frequency of 
the vertical piping and wiring systems. The warm and pleasant color of the brickwork and the texture — 
afforded by the special-size brick leave a strong impression in the visitor’s memory. A light and graceful 


gate house shown above at the left permits full control of visitors approaching on the entrance road 
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Another view from the roof of one of the laboratory wings ex- 
plains more fully the relationship of the employees’ lounge and 
cafeteria with the main buildings and the large court between 


The one-story cafeteria building is distinguished by beautifully laid Princeton stone walls 
crowned with a simple and delicate deck railing executed by the late Samuel Yellin. Note the 
Belgian block road curbing, sloped except at paths. A roomy service court lies to the right 
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Inside the main entrance lobby the column enclosures are of sheet 
metal units finished in Indian red. The floor is of % inch red 
tile squares in broken pattern with wide terrazzo strips. Ceiling, 
including lighting coffers, is treated with acoustic tile. This makes 
a spacious and comfortable reception room which will accommo- 
date groups of visitors waiting to be taken into the laboratories 




















Below is the employees’ lounge with dark brown linoleum floor, olive green rug, butternut woodwork, 
natural acoustic plaster ceiling. On the facing page is a view looking down to the cafeteria level. 
ornamental railing of wrought iron and brass is by the late Samuel Yellin. The handsome spe 
fluorescent fixture has vertical tubes of clear plastic—a moderp.versi.n of the crystal chandeli 
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At left above is a typical small office for an individual research worker. At the right is one of three con- 
ventional entrances which occur on the east side of the laboratory building. The same type of welded 
steel posts used in the lounge occurs here also as support for a light plywood, copper-covered canopy 


MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


Footings, Foundations REINFORCED CONCRETE 

Terraces. . . . » BLUESTONE 

Waterproofing . . . # Fabric covered, 5 oz. copper (spandrel) 
Wall Construction . 11% x 1% x 4” BRICK, backed up with sand lime brick. Limestone trim, sills 
Floor Construction. . REINFORCED CONCRETE with concrete nailers 

Roof . 8 8 STANDING SEAM COPPER; BUILT-UP 

Roof Insulation. . . Vapor sealed RIGID INSULATION; gypsum plank 


Windows. . . DH STEEL CASEMENTS with DH screens; DSA 1%” plate glass; also polished 
wire glass and insulating double glass units 


Floor Finishes . . ASPHALT TILE, LINOLEUM, TERRAZZO, TILE, CORK, CARPETS 
Interior Wall Finishes . METAL WAINSCOT, LATH AND PLASTER, TILE, WALL PAPER (Cafeteria 


Lounge); steel partitions 











Plumbing = : Copper, brass, galvanized, black steel, and cast iron piping; copper, cast iron, 
and galvanized fittings 

Heating .. . : Wrought iron piping; OIL-FIRED STEAM BOILERS; cast iron radiators 

Ventilating and 

Air Conditioning . Galvanized iron, tile, asbestos cement, and asbestos ducts 

Electrical Cae ia Rigid conduits, air-cooled transformers, standard laboratory lighting fixtures 

Acoustic Treatment METAL PAN (Offices), ACOUSTIC TILE (Reception Room and Cafeteria), 
PERFORATED CEMENT BOARD 

Laboratory Services . Aluminum piping, fittings, stills (DISTILLED WATER); black steel piping, cast 
iron fittings (COMPRESSED AIR); black steel piping, regulators (GAS); tile 
and galvanized pipe and fittings (DRAINS); copper piping and fittings 
(VACUUM); copper piping and fittings, brass manifolds (HYDROGEN, 
OXYGEN, and NITROGEN) 
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A typical laboratory corridor which shows clearly the standard metal wall units and also the method of 
lighting. Corridors in chemical laboratory are equipped with emergency shower heads for extinguish- 
ing burning clothing. These occur at 48-foot intervals and operate by pull-chains within easy reach 


The idea of a functionally designed laboratory unit in rural 
surroundings near New York City has been for years both a 
dream and a project of Dr. F. B. Jewett, formerly president of 
Bell Telephone Laboratories and now chairman of its Board of 
Directors, and Dr. O. E, Buckley, formerly its director of research 
and now its president, 

When it was finally decided to start the work at Murray Hill 
there was formed in the Laboratories a special department—‘“the 
Murray Hill Project Department,” headed by M. B. Long. As- 
sociated with him was J. G. Motley, Laboratories Construction 
Engineer, who initiated and programmed the design and who 
has guided with brilliance the detail throughout. Also associated 
with Mr. Long was E. V. Mace, who was responsible for space 
assignment. This team, which represented the Owners in relations 
with Architects and Builders, had as their background the results 
of studies by previous committees of engineers and scientists in 
the Laboratories. 

The design of the present laboratory building was a complicated 
technical job requiring the teamwork and cooperation of many 
abilities. The representatives of the Laboratories, the partners 
of the architectural firm, the architectural and engineering de- 
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row) Victor Hugo, 
Thomas Christi- 
ano, Richard 
Backus, Benjamin 
L. Smith, Cecil 
Cady. Photographs 
at right show: 
J. G. Motley 
and M. B. Long 


signers, and the builders, John Lowry, Inc., of New York City, 
together have created, we believe, a result that is an example 
of sound architecture. S. F: Voorhees and Ralph Walker (at times 
being pinch-hitted for by Max Foley and P. S. Smith) coordinated 
the Owners’ needs and gave constant direction to their organiza- 
tion to achieve the finished result. 

The project manager from the start was Charles Haines, upon 
whose patience and knowledge all have leaned. 

The architectural design was greatly accelerated by “Ben” 
Smith and “Vic” Hugo. The structural design was the responsi- 
bility of “Dick” Backus, who treads new fields lightly. The 
electrical engineering, most difficult and most essential to the 
needs of the Laboratories, was guided by C? ¥. Siebs of the 
Laboratories, and Cecil Cady of the firm. Harold Alt, mechanical 
engineering designer, helped to achieve a regularity and ac- 
cessibility which the architects believe to be their own brand 
of order. It was “Tommy” Christiano’s hardboiled job to see 
that the: work got done, and that all the branches of engineering 
were coordinated on drawings. “Jerry” Gherardi, who started as 
superintendent of construction, resigned to take a commission in 
the Navy. 
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NATIONAL AIRPORT 


The Brunner survey was to include buildings of the country’s transportation systems—there- in 
fore, airports—therefore, the National Airport which (with LaGuardia Field) is the outstand- 
ing accomplishment to date. With permission of the Airport management, and accompanied by 
a guard, sketches were made, during one day, from various viewpoints; however, the choice of 
a night view had been predetermined upon seeing the Airport, on a fine, clear night, from an 
approaching plane. It was somewhat inconvenient to complete the night sketch on the chosen 
spot (on the apron) because of shifting lights and traffic movements; however, by working 
rapidly and making mental notes, it was possible to forward the sketch in the building, return- 
ing to the viewpoint two or three times to check with the actual scene. 





The sketch was made with a Pluvius pencil 
on a piece of tracing paper, 12” x 16”, which, 
with other sheets, was clipped (at all four 
corners) onto a stiff backboard of the same 
size. At the studio, on another day, the final 
drawing was lightly laid out, 16” x 22”, fol- 
lowing the general lines of the sketch. This 
final sheet was thumbtacked onto a drafting 
board set on a drawing stand at convenient 
angle for work, sitting down. The other 
sketches of airplane details, etc., were thumb- 





tacked alongside and the final drawing was 
carried on, relying on one’s memory for gen- 
eral tone, and using Wolff crayon, H to 3B, 
paper stump, chamois skin, kneaded eraser 
and kid finish bristol board. 
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The functional approach to architecture is 
now so well accepted in theory that we have 
already become tired of the word function- 
alism. We are all functionalists. We sneer 
behind the moustaches that we grew as Beaux 
Arts students when a client speaks of the 
Cape Cod design that he knows he likes 
although he knows that he knows nothing 
about Design, and we steer him cleverly 
into a discussion of open plans and esoteric 
materials. Of course we end by designing 
a Cape Cod cottage suggested by that swell 
house in our favorite magazine a couple of 
months ago, but we have the satisfaction of 
knowing that at heart we are functionalists. 

Sometimes the procedure of being modern 
is nerve-wracking. | have watched an archi- 
tect, his fingers twitching, sternly restrain 
himself from outlining (I almost wrote trac- 
ing) that so subtly correct walnut dado cap, 
while he recommended a linoleum wainscot. 
He did not relent until the client pleaded with 
tears in his eyes. The sense of having done 
right was, I fear, no compensation for the risk 
that some day some spineless client might 
accept the linoleum. 

Occasionally an architect gives way com- 
pletely under the strain. A friend of mine 
is in a ward of that new psychopathic hospi- 
tal with the glass brick solaria, hurling him- 
self against the stainless stéel grilles and 


| Screaming something to the effect that, 


“Reality is super-geometric if human sen- 
sibilities in natural elements include the ma- 
chine concept.”’ | should like to review his 
case in some detail: 

Last year just about this time (I remem- 
ber N.Y.U. had just announced a course in 
Building Materials with the Emphasis on 
Esthetics to prove that it was a real practical 
school, so it must have been during the win- 
ter) John got the job of remodeling a doc- 
tor’s office. A small job, but a job. His pre- 
liminary interview was unsatisfactory be- 
cause the doctor was a gruff, matter-of-fact 
person who kept insisting that he wanted 
“just a waiting room, an office, and an ex- 
amination.room.”” John was really very pa- 
tient; he actually let the client talk and pre 


tended to take notes. However, when he got 
back to his office he called up the doctor’s 
secretary and said that he was gathering 
statistics for the A.M.A. From her he found 
out how many patients a day the doctor had, 
what illnesses predominated, how many pa- 
tients came on crutches, how many in cars, 
and what to do for a pimple on his chin. 

On the basis of this information John pre- 
pared three charts and punctured the pimple 
on his chin. One chart was entitled ““Occu- 
pational-Symptomatic Breakdown per Pa- 
tient-Minute per Space Unit.” This was a 
fairly simple diagram using only two 8! by 
11-inch sheets. The second was called ““Age- 
Sex-Income Analysis on Basis of Employee 
Work Hour.” This was more complicated. 
The third became so involved that John 
could find no appropriate title, so he called 
it simply ‘““Chart—Doctor’s Office.” 

The next step was to disguise himself as 
a patient, enter the doctor’s office and, walk- 
ing from room to room, record the number 
of steps that he took. He also studied the 
movements of the patients, the nurse, and 
the doctor, and recorded them carefully. 
Back in his office he prepared, on a double 
elephant sheet, a Circulation Diagram—a 
handsome thing which might, under other 
conditions, have won the Paris Prize. Boxes, 
lines, arrows, interwoven geometric figures 
plotted the movements he had studied. (On 
the third day of this phase of the project he 
finally decided to ignore a four-year-old child 
whose movements around the waiting room 
confused his diagram much too much). 

With the three charts and his diagram, 
John again visited the doctor openly. The 
doctor thanked him profusely, advised him 
to have that infection on his chin attended 
to, and explained that a carpenter had just 
built his waiting room, office, and examina- 
tion roorn. Only a few days later I saw John, 
and he seemed a little depressed. Last week 
I heard that he was in the hospital. It oc- 
curred to me that it might be well to point 
out to others what an unattended pimple on 
the chin may lead to. 


THOMAS H. CREIGHTON 
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The murals above iil below are on aluminum leaf 


The mural below was air-brushed on copper leaf 


MURALS ON METAB] 


BY HELEN TREADWELL 


ommissioned to dramatize manu 
C ture of insulated wire and cable— 
the astonishingly exotic raw materials to 
completed product—Helen Treadwell 
created a distinguished series of murals 
metal for the lobby of The Okonite 
pany, Passaic, New Jersey. The vigor, 
freedom, and the superb delineation th 
characterize these murals may be judged & 
the reproductions. They are primarily na 
rative but also reflect the importance of a 
industrial concern essential to 20th Cen 
advance in War or Peace. 

The four murals shown here, ph 
graphed by David Eigen, represent (le 
“Mining Lead: Aluminum Press”; “T, 
ping and Smoking Para Rubber in Bra 
Calendering Machine: Okonite Strip Ins 
ing Process’; and “Spinning Cotton 
Winding Cables: Cabling Machine”; 
(across-page) “War.” The two remainin 
murals of the series represent “Oil an 
Paper’’ and ‘‘Peace,’’ the latter symbolic ¢ 
the myriad uses of cable in normal times 

Unusual materials, even those gener 
regarded as “impossible,” are skillfully u 
by Miss Treadwell for her decorative mu 
als. Paints that are little known, plastics 
paper of unusual texture, cork, rubber, g 
and cellophane, the fabrics, and now metal 
have been used as the backgrounds. 

For the Okonite lobby murals, which 
slightly recessed in wide cases to permit th 
display of the actual products represente 
by each panel, Miss Treadwell applied met 
foil in thin sheets to Masonite, then lacque 
them. Guided by a series of stencils she ha 
cut from ordinary wrapping paper, this i 
inative artist then sprayed bright-colored 


_quers on the metal surfaces with an 


brush: hence the accuracy in detail, the sub 
tlety of tones, and the jewel-like clarity @ 
the panels. This series represents the latest 
work of Miss Treadwell, whose commission 


have included murals for casinos and hotels 


and decoration of offices and showrooms 


‘‘War’’ is the title of the mural across-page, whie 
was air-brushed on gold leaf. It represents t 
use of insulated cable in all the Machines of 
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Internationally-known Architect 
who has won particular notice 
for his skillful handling of the 
most familiar materials. His in- 
fluence also has been projected 
in recent years through a coop- 
erative group of young archi- 
tects working with him at his 
farm in New Hope, Pennsylvania 


hat is the matter with our times? | 

would like to know. There is: just as 
much dynamic essence here now as there 
ever has been, and yet we build after ancient 
models. We fill our rooms with relics. Who 
would not rather breathe the living air—than 
the murky odors of catacombs, garrets full of 
dust, tattered lace, and ghosts? We still 
meet from time to time, as we walk in the 
city, one of those sad relics of humanity who 
crowns herself with ostrich plumes and drags 
an 1890 skirt in the dust of the street. We 
do not envy her costume, but for some reason 
we still go out of our way to buy secondhand 
her plush sofa. 

This strange dementia of our age—would 
that you also could see it as the dementia it 
is—this robbing of tombs and stealing from 
the past is carried into all forms of architec- 
ture. Our Government seems to feel esthe- 
tically secure in buildings that represent the 
greatest plagiarism known to history. Our 
Senators are even pleased with them and it 
is probable that if we were not at war, and 
if our national resources were not being spent 
on healthy out-and-out destruction, we would 
be elevating more Roman columns. Every 
ugly stupid thing we do hurts somebody. 
Think of the millions of souls thwarted to- 
day by the products of our unthinking de- 
signers. 

Architecture is not creative only in the 
sense that it exists where there are dynamic, 
living organisms to create it. It is also crea- 
tive in the sense that it creates and forms the 
souls that live in it. | have noted recently a 
great change in the work, especially in the 
attitude, of the younger generation of archi- 
tects. When I am called in to see the work 
of students, | find every single one intent on 
venturing into the new world. They are 
ready to learn, to sacrifice, to tackle any- 
thing! Are the established professional men 
just going to sit back, literally and figura- 
tively, while the new world soars out of their 


sight? I wish that I might make the fact of 


" Atop the dunes on the South Shore of Long 


modern architecture so true and so desirable 
that those of you who are sold on it already 
will pursue it with renewed fervor; that 
those for whom it is still questionable will 
unreservedly make the vow of taking up the 
new, of joining the army of young souls to- 
day marching forward in greater numbers. 
Le Corbusier has said that modern archi- 
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PHOTOS BY RODNEY MC CAY MORGAN 


Isiand, near Montauk Point, the house shown here seems lightly poised. It was designed by Raymond 


tecture is a way of life. What are the char- 
acteristics of modern life? What Americans 
term a high standard of living is based on 
certain fundamental principles: first of them 
all, a sense of the value of freedom. We 
wish to think and act as we believe right— 
without being dictated to! We have ‘fero- 
ciously guarded our liberty of thought and 


speech and action ever since the first colon- 
ist set foot on this soil. We love and cherish 
our freedom. Another fundamental principle 
is our respect for the other man and his free- 
dom. This has brought us brotherliness, a 
certain simplicity and frankness of approach. 
We do not care for pretense. Underneath, 
we know that we prefer candor to show. 





77 
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One day, in “unmentionable” Japan, we erected for ourselves a 
house: to see what could be done if we seized the opportunity to 
build a structure exactly suited to the life we wished to lead. It was 
up in the mountains. There was lumber from the neighboring forests, 
lava concrete from a volcano, and excellent carpenters were at hand. 
Our building was simple in its solution. Everything was eliminated 
that did not have a practical purpose. The quality of the materials 
we used was understood and respected. There was one great luxury, 
space, for we wished to stretch our limbs after the winter in city 
quarters. 

Our plans were drawn in four weeks, the house put up in six, by 
carpenters deft, speedy, and understanding. We spent the last week 
with them, while they fitted the sliding sash and built in a few closets 
and cases. We had promised ourselves the joy of having nothing 
about us except objects of immediate utility—and these to be as new 
and fresh as the house. So the carpenters remained for a few days 
more to fashion a few chairs and tables of left-over lumber and rope 
and straw. We went to the nearest village and bought earthen bowls 
and plates, a few pots and pans. Then we set the table and sat down 
to eat. 

I shall never forget that first meal; the scent of the new wood; 
that immaculate table of freshly planed hinoki; and the greys and 
reds of the simple glazed ware upon it. The sliding doors had slid 
away and the whole plain and distant mountains, ridge behind ridge, 
lay before us as part of the space we were in. For we were not ina 
room; we were in a space defined by fine construction. The bearing 
columns were the grey trunks of chestnut, the roof an interplay of 
poles of hinoki, the walls and planks of natural cedar. The tin roofing 
was laid over with a thatch of larch twigs and the roof was like a 
huge tent in the shelter of which we moved, worked, lived. Bare? 
Yes, bare like a barn, but full of interest and beauty if you knew any- 
thing about quality of design and construction, about the charms of 
materials, color, light, and space proportion. In modern architecture 


the only decoration is the construction. 

















We are unconventional. We need only go 
to a country where we may not speak with- 
out introduction, where we must make 
formal calls, present cards one, two, or three, 
where we may not drive our own car when 
calling on people of importance—to realize 
how happy we are in our simplicity. 

In what way does modern architecture ex- 
press the ways of modern life? You can find 
freedom portrayed in the span of our bridges, 
the sweep of our roads, the wealth of ma- 
terials we have never known and with which 
we are experimenting daily. Both freedom 
and unconventionality are to be found in the 
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The service wing extends toward the Montauk Point road, shelters the entrance (detail across-page) 


girs 


way modern plans are handled, in disregard 
for the old formalities of proportion and 
rigid balance. Simplicity is found in the 
stress on serviceability, whether in the mat- 
ter of construction, of planning, or of use. 
Space is infinitely flexible. No longer are 
we doomed to reside in cubes and cubicles; 
no tradition regulates door heights nor 
width of corridors. Some of the most im- 
portant factors in modern architecture are 
flexibility, mobility, adaptation to varied 
uses; and | would add that all these eleménts 
are capable of creating an atmosphere of 
serenity and calm, life, mobility, and joy. 





“It is an interesting detail, I think, that an increase in 
the size of windows is indicative of an increase in civil- 
ization. Because the brigand is less to be feared, win- 
dows have become larger’’ 


GUEST & 


12-6"x 19-6" 
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Shelves 
iar 
L.A. and D.A 
I7'x 31-6" 


Fireplace 
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“While sitting on a comfortable couch by the fire, 
we enjoy being able to see the passing clouds. Our 
freedom has encouraged us in a new friendliness 
toward the outdoors’’ 


Anexcavaled 
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Overlooking the beach, in the angle 
between the bedroom wing and the 
main block of the house, is the invit- 
ing paved loggia (above and left) 
which does duty as a STAIR HALL, bar 
or breakfast porch, and ever-cool re- 
treat in summer. The two BEDROOMS 
at the same level are shown below and 
across-page (lower photo) 


Across-page is shown (top and right) 
the GUEST ROOM adjacent to the liv- 
ing and dining area, separated from 
the larger room only by low bookcases 
and a sliding shoji (see plan on page 
76). The broad divan conceals twin 
beds ;‘that may be rolled out when 
needed. Built-in chest and closets are 
also concealed by sliding panels, as 
shown in the detail photo 


Most of the beautiful carpentry and 
those pieces of furniture designed by 
NOEMI RAYMOND, are the handiwork 
of EDWARD POSPISIL, who was the 
contractor for this house. To him the 
architect gives credit for much of the 
adroit handling of materials. Notable 
is the stair (page 81) 





It should be understood that what I mean 
by modern architecture has nothing whatso- 
ever to do with the pseudo-esthetic refine- 
ments that come under the name of Modern- 
istic Style. Nor can its scope in the matter 
of form be limited. Its simplicity, which is 
a requisite, should be a natural solution and 


never an affectation. Why, for instance, is 
plywood so generously used in modern con- 
struction? It is because it is cheaper, prac- 
tical to use and handle, as well as “right” 
in looks and feeling. What I mean by con- 
temporary architecture is a generous, robust, 
healthy research into the modern way of 
life and its expression in ‘buildings. Indus- 
trial construction—the great spans across 
the sea at San Francisco, across the Hudson, 
the dams and factories, even the highways— 
enter my definition of modern architecture. 
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‘MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


Footings . . 
Foundation Wallis 


Terraces 


Waterproofing ‘ 
Wall Construction 


Wall Insulation 


Floor Construction 
Roof ge let he oe 


Roof Insulation 
Windows. . 


Doors 


Floor Finish 


Finishes 


Heating. . . 
Other Equipment 
Electric Wiring 


Ceilings . 
Hardware 


CONCRETE 
CONCRETE BLOCK ang 
stone 

2” x 8” planks; flag. 
stone 

ASPHALT PARGING 
CEDAR SHINGLES o, 
2” x 4”: ; 
ROCK WOOL; QUILT 
TYPE (partition sound. 
proofing) 


WOOD JOISTS 


Cedar shingled; copper 
flashing 


ROCK WOOL 


Horizontal sliding glass 
windows with sliding in. 
sect screens and slid. 
ing Weldwood shutters 


FLUSH PANEL (ply. 


wood) 


OAK (Guest Roon, liv. 
ing Room, Bedrooms); 
LINOLEUM (Bath. 
rooms, Kitchen, Laun- 
dry); PINE (Den, Serv- 
ant’s Room); CEMENT 
FINISH (Kitchen, Boiler 
Pit) 

PLASTER AND GUM 
PLYWOOD (Bedrooms 
A and B); GUM PLY- 
WooD (Servant’s 
Room, Storage, Den, 
Servant’s Bath, Laun- 
dry, Kitchen, Living 
Room, Guest Room); 
vertical CYPRESS 
PLANKS (Stair Hall 
and Loggia) 


VITREOUS CHINA FIX- 
TURES; copper and 
cast iron pipe 

STEAM; oil-fired 


BUILT-IN FURNITURE, 
designed by Mrs. Ray- 
mond 


BX cable; recessed fix- 
tures 

GUM PLYWOOD 
BRONZE; BRASS hard- 


ware for windows 


Window and door openings are all fitted with 
sliding WELDWOOD SHUTTERS of the type de 
tailed at the left. Since this house at the beach 
is frequently closed for several weeks at a time 
they protect it from marauders as well as storms 
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KITCHEN STORAGE Index No 


REQUIREMENTS Dsn 


LIT SS RE ARTE TS EERIE TAIT AEM RS 8 EL RTE 
PENCIL POINTS DATA SHEETS PREPARED BY DON GRAF 
a aa a 


CANNED GOODS stored differs * oy ‘teonly - STORAGE AREA IN D30 
pr at 0 Stored Seataine te Eines ot gost . KITCHEN CABINETS 


space needed. For rural families PLANNING 
extra storage space must be pro- : CCR Ce eee 
the basis of studies of shelf 
space needed for different sized 
containers and an Indiana study 
of the average amounts of canned 
goods stored by rural families, 
63 feet of shelving 12” wide, 
with shelves 9” apart, is needed 
for home canned foods, and 14 
feet, with shelves 12” to 18” 
apart, for food in tin cans. 
With a ceiling 7’-3” high this 
requires a wall space 9 to 10 
feet wide; a closet 4’ x 4’ with 
shelves on 3 sides is adequate. 


CLEANING SUPPLIES CLOSET 
should contain space for hanging 
brooms, mops, carpet sweeper, 
possibly ironing board, step- 
ladder, and table leaves. First 
shelf may be 67” above the floor. 


TIN CANS —WNo. 2% 
9'-0" 


TIN CANS — No. 10 
28'-8" 


cabinet partitions 


=%" 
above 7-0* from 


No live storage 
floor 


WALL CABINET 
Allowance for 
thickness of 


Counter 
Length 
(Inches) 
Counter 
Length 
(Inches) 


JELLY GLASSES —Stiort 
Pa a 


FAMILIES 
a based on re- 
search by home 
economists to de- 


FAMILIES 
housing kitchen 


DESIRABLE MIN. 
COUNTER SPACE 
standards. 


No. of 
Persons 
2 to 3 
No. of 
Persons 


Min. Sizes ror CLEANING 
CLosEts 

Articles Stored Width Depth 
Cleaning supplies & 

equipment only . 17” 14” 
Cleaning supplies, 

ironing board .. 19” 16” 
Cleaning supplies, 

ironing board, 

step-ladder ..... 25” 21” 
Cleaning supplies, 

ironing board, 

ladder, 4 table 
bipor-J leave kacccccne: 29% 


7.21 Dat 
7.1] termine defense 


2.6 
4.6 
6.5 
5.7 
8.0 


JELLY GLASSES — Tall 
4'-10" 


17.6 
13.0 
17.3 
32.0 
29.3 
24.7 
29.0 


11.7 
15.6 
Triple 


QUART and PINT JARS 
Ue ea 


3 
3 
2 
3 
28.6 33.0 37.3 | 35.9 


« 


3.3 
0.0 
8.7 
1.6 


B FARES E Bet 


HALF-GALLON JARS 
20'-0" 


=F 
8 
> 
RN 
J 
My 
T 
4 
T 
+ 
8 
rad 
Cy 
g 
we, 
y 
& 
om 
pans & 


6:7 7.9:- 9:8 30.7 12:0 
8.9 10.5 12.4 14.3 16.0 
Double drawers and doors 
11.1 13.7 16.2 18.7 21.3 | 20.3 
8.9 11.2 13.4 15.7 18.0 
6.7. 8.7 10.7 12.7 14.7 
8.9 11.6 14.2 16.9 19.6 


30 
17.8 
15.4 
13.2 
20.0 24.2 


AVERAGE HEIGHTS OF ARTICLES STORED ON COUNTERS 


7.5 9.6 10.9 11.6 13.6 15.6] 15.4 


6484 316 5%" 
1218 10% = 416" 
Mlb M fy 101b 84. 

pallies J 


t je 


24 
9.2 9.8 11.5 13.1 


3.8 4.2 4.5 5.2 5.8 
5.2.5.6 6.0 6.9 7.7 


SQUARE FEET OF STORAGE SPACE AVAILABLE 
27 
Single drawer and door 


5.3 6.6 7.5 7.9 9.1 10.4 
8.4 10.4 11.7 12.4 14.3 16.2 
74 9.3 10.4 11.1 12.9 14.7 
9.4 11.8 13.1 13.9 16.0 18.1 


. . . . . . 
——$_$— 


4.1 
6.4 8.1 


Cabinet width 
(inches) 
1. Wall cabinet 
a-3 reachable 
shelves 
b—4 reachable 
shelves 
2. Base cabinet 
a-1 drawet & 
cupboard 
with 1 shelf 
b-2 drawers & 
cupboard, 
no shelf 
ce-3 drawers 
d—4 drawers 
Totals (1 & 2) 
la and 2a 
la and 2b 
la and 2c 
la and 2d 
1b and 2a 








Four months have passed since your Technical Personnel Adviser answered the call of 
PENCIL POINTS to come to Washington to represent the architectural men of the 
country who wanted to find useful places in the war effort. In this time it has be- 
come clear that the PENCIL POINTS Washington service was greatly needed and 
that it has been of practical value to both the architects and the Government. 
Though it has now regrettably come to an end we can get some satisfaction from 
the thought that our activity took place at the most strategic time, when everything 
was in flux during the building and readjusting of the fighting forces, of industry, and 
of Government bureaus. Order now seems to be emerging and production is settling 
down to an efficient level. But the reshuffling goes on and we are told that during the 
coming eighteen months nearly 20,000,000 additional people will be drawn from 
peacetime pursuits into war production and service in the armed forces! It is ob- 
vious that many architectural men will find themselves among these 20,000,000. 
Perhaps it is well at this time to summarize our work: 


WE HAVE GIVEN INFORMA- 
TION AND ADVICE TO SCORES 
OF ARCHITECTS who came to 


Washington seeking Government 


with the other technical planning profes- 
sions; the need for the architect to take an 
active part in civic affairs—local, State, and 
Federal; the need for him to study and pre- 


work and have helped them to make proper 
contacts without waste of time. (In the case 
of confidential personal conferences with 
architects who came here, we asked each man 
to report back after making contacts to let 
us know the reaction of the Government 
representatives he encountered. This was a 
help both to the applicant and to this office.) 


WE HAVE REPORTED PERIOD- 
2? ICALLY ON OUR ACTIVITIES 
through the pages of PENCIL 
POINTS. We have pointed out 


the need for close cooperative relations 
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pare himself for community planning pro- 
grams; and other needs that have become 
obvious through close observation of trends 
in Washington. 


WE HAVE CONSTANTLY 
TAKEN ADVANTAGE OF OUR 
CONTACTS with responsible ofh- 
cials to explain to them the skills 
and abilities of the architectural men (of 
which many had only a vague idea) and we 
have constantly argued that the architect’s 
manifold skills make him adaptable to many 








types of jobs that need to be done. We can 
say confidently that this missionary work 
has been extremely effective, though there 
are many officials who need convincing. 


WE HAVE CONTACTED KEY 
OFFICIALS in practically every 
Government agency and have 
discovered from each agency its 
needs for technical manpower. With this in- 
formation in hand we have analyzed the 
records of over 4000 men filed with us and 
have selected the names of those who ap- 
peared best trained and qualified to do the 
required work. We have furnished these 
names and qualifications (totalling 2821 in- 
dividuals) to the various agencies, which 
have followed through by getting in touch 
with the individuals. We have checked and 
rechecked with the agencies to insure that 
they keep these records active — always, 
however, keeping the original roster cards in 





LIST OF GOVERNMENTAL 
AGENCIES with whom contacts 
and placements were made, intro- 
ducing the names of more than 


Approx. number 
of men for 
whom contacts 
were established 


2800 men, 
War Production Board 350 
United States Civil Service (general) 500 
Office of Price Administrator 100 
Federal Public Housing Authority 284 
Army Map Department 125 
Civil Engineers Navy Reserves 107 
Shipbuilding (through Civil Service) 

approx. 50 
Various Architects offices 200 
Bureau of Yards & Docks 100 
Army Engineer Corps 225 

(also Quartermaster Corps) 
Army Specialist Corps 200 
Army Reserve Specialists 50 
National Resources Planning Board 45 
Federal Works Agency 50 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. 40 

(Defense Plant Corp.) 
Army Air Corps 8 
Panama Canal Zone Comm. 30 
Army Munitions 10 
National Roster of Scientific and 

Specialized Personnel 50 
Federal Housing Agency 12 
Office of Civilian Defense 30 
Division of Aviation, U. S. Marine 

Corps Res. 10 
Maritime Commission—Bureau of Ships 55 


Construction Contract Board* 
(For contact and help for Contract 
Awards) 

Bureau of Yards & Docks* 
(For assistance and to help for 
Contract Awards) 


U. S. Engineers Fort Belvoir, Va. 200 
(camouflage) 


* THESE TWO DIVISIONS PLACED CONTRACTS WITH ARCHITECT- 
ENGINEERS AND EVIDENCED HELP THEREBY TO PERSONNEL OF 
THOSE ORGANIZATIONS. 


the PENCIL POINTS Washington office, 

Since we have been down here we have 
observed changes for the better in the hand- 
ling of Government personnel work. The 
old system of clearing through Civil Sery- 
ice examinations slowed up appointments, 
Since the Civil Service has been increased in 
size and reorganized it has adopted the prac- 
tice of using ‘“‘unassembled’’ examinations 
for each specific job. More recently the new 
Form 57, Circular 332, is being used, where- 
on each applicant lists at least four alternate 
occupations. This may result in an applicant 
being called upon to do one of the alternate 
jobs instead of his first choice, but it increases 
fivefold his chances of being called upon. 

Many architects who have filled out forms 
and questionnaires for one or another bureau 
have experienced delays in getting answers 
and are still awaiting placement. This situa- 
tion is gradually being corrected. We have 
gratifying evidence of this in the form of 
many letters sent in by architects in appre- 
ciation of the assistance given and reporting 
advantageous placement either as civilian 
workers or in the uniformed forces. 

The original four months for which PEN- 
CIL POINTS contracted with me to come 
here were up on July 15. In the event that 
this work should continue, | shall dedicate 
my whole time to this greatly needed activ- 
ity. If, however, the work must come to an 
end at this point, | wish to go on: record to 
the effect that PENCIL POINTS and the 
Reinhold Publishing Corporation have made 
a contribution of inestimable value to the 
war effort for Victory and toward the wel- 
fare of the architectural profession. 

Those architects who are now in the 
armed forces, on land, on sea, or in the air, 
will get valuable training in teamwork and 
coordination with their associates, the engin- 
eers, which should result in a better under- 
standing when they return to civil life. Each 
of the allied technical professions will, 


_ through its war experience, develop a greater 


appreciation for the others. 

This work has increased my respect for 
the members of the architectural profession 
and has provided me with the material for 
many pleasant memories. The numerous let- 
ters of thanks so kindly mailed here in ap- 
preciation of my services during this four 
months’ period in Washington were most 
helpful in encouraging me to carry on. ? 


WILLIS A. VOGEL 
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In bringing to a close our WASHINGTON CAMPAIGN on behalf of architectural men 


C- throughout the country, we wish to pay a tribute to the man who went to the firing line for 

ns us as Technical Personnel Adviser, Willis A. Vogel, A.LA. Both we and the architects in : 
<a whose interests he worked for four months owe him a debt of gratitude that can never be 
sl repaid. He accepted this job in a spirit of dedication to the service of his profession and i 
te his country. At considerable personal sacrifice, he left his home in Toledo and came to the 

Nation’s “working Capital’’ at a time of great congestion and confusion. Here he worked é 
| 


indefatigably day and night under conditions that were difficult and that must have been 
at many times discouraging. . 

Patiently and tenaciously Mr. Vogel built up and maintained a wide range of contacts 
with key officers of all the administrative departments of Government where architects 
might conceivably be found useful. He spent long evenings familiarizing himself with the 
card records of over 4,000 men who had registered with us. He ascertained the functional 
needs of each department or bureau, then analyzed the qualifications of the available men 
and selected for recommendation those most evidently fitted for each kind of work in de- 
mand. He furnished lists of qualified men to each bureau, following up frequently to see 
that the bureau carried out its part of the bargain by getting in touch with these men. i 

With every one of the hundreds of official contacts he made, he acted as a missionary to 
break down as far as possible the general lack of understanding and resistance to the em- 
. ployment of architects in Government positions. In each case he analyzed the architect's 
functions and pointed out how his technical training, his mental habits, his ability to coordi- 
nate, his knowledge of men and materials, fitted him to fill not only technical posts but a 
number of non-architectural positions as well. The value of this educational activity cannot 
be measured, but it has already borne fruit and its effect will continue for a long time. 

In addition to all this, Mr. Vogel made himself extremely helpful to scores of architects 
and draftsmen who came to his office for advice and guidance in making contacts. He thus 
paved the way for many a man to secure effective employment in the Victory effort. 

In carrying on this work he demonstrated conspicuous lack of self-seeking, at no time for- 
getting that he was there to represent his colleagues of the profession and not himself. 


a 
Go a wae a 
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It is therefore extremely regrettable that, 
due to a tightening economic situation, this 
service could not be carried beyond the four 
months originally agreed upon. We offered 
to the State Associations an arrangement 
whereby we would bear one third of the ex- 
pense provided they could raise the other two 
thirds. It proved impossible to raise the neces- 
sary funds. We have, however, the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that the four months’ period 
covered was probably the most critical phase 
of the great conversion from a peace to a 
war economy. Furthermore, delegates to the 
recent A.I.A. meetings in Detroit voted over- 
whelmingly to instruct its Board of Directors 
to continue, under Institute auspices, the 
Washington activities heretofore carried on 
by Edmund Purves “and others’ ’—the 
“others” referring to Mr. Vogel. 





In spite of statements printed in this maga- 
zine from time to time during the course of 
our campaign, we have run across evidences 
that there still exists misunderstanding of the 
relation this activity has borne to that con- 
ducted by Mr. Purves at the Octagon House. 
We would like, therefore, to record briefly 
the history of the activity from its inception. 

At the first of this year we foresaw that 
there would develop a shortage of private ar- 
chitectural commissions which could not be 
made up by Government and that at the 
same time the expansion of Government war 
activities would require an increasjng supply 
of resourceful, technically-trained personnel. 
Architects not only wanted to serve, but had 
to live, and we therefore circulated to our en- 
tire mailing list a card questionnaire asking 
for the experience record of each man inter- 






ested in finding a place’ in the Victory Pro- 
gram. OVER 4,000 RESPONDED. 

Early in February we approached The 
American Institute of Architects, offering to 
provide an able, energetic man to go to 
Washington to supplement the work being 
carried on by Mr. Purves, who. was already 
at the Octagon House. We suggested that 
the Institute might provide desk room at the 
Octagon House for this man to use as a 
headquarters and proposed that he should co- 
operate closely with Mr. Purves. At the 
same time we interviewed several mid- 
Western architects as to their willingness to 
undertake the work. This resulted in the se- 
lection of Mr. Vogel, who began operations 
in Washington on March 16. 

Meanwhile President Shreve, of the 
A.I.A., after graciously acknowledging our 
offer and thanking us for our willingness to 
devote our resources to the betterment of 
conditions affecting the activities of the ar- 
chitects, referred our proposal to the consid- 
eration of the Board of Directors. They 
finally decided that the proposed arrange- 
ment, so far as it concerned desk space in the 
Octagon House, was impractical and so noti- 
fied us on March 24. We thereupon rented 
office space at 1727 “K” Street, N.W., in 
Washington, for Mr. Vogel’s headquarters. 


Since it was earnestly desired by all parties 
that overlapping of functions or conflicting 
activities be avoided, and since Mr. Purves 
was already ably representing the architects 
at legislative hearings and dealing with pol- 
icy-making and administrative officials con- 
cerned with the award of Government con- 
tracts, Mr. Vogel confined his attention to 
the matter of establishing liaison between the 
salaried jobs that were open in both military 
and civil branches of Government and the 
men who were ready and anxious to fill 
them. He kept in close touch with Mr. Purves 
and there developed between them <a spirit of 
friendly cooperation which continued to the 
end of their respective tenure of office. 

At this writing the A.I.A. has not yet 
designated a man to take Mr. Purves’ place, 
but President Shreve has informed us that 
the Institute will provide such a man at the 
earliest possible moment. It is understood 
that as a result of the vote taken at Detroit 
the new Institute representative will do 
everything possible for the profession and its 
members in regard to both representing them 
before the Goverhment and its branches and 
facilitating contact between the several 
bureaus and the personnel they need. In this 
way he will continue, as well as may be, the 
activities of both Mr. Purves and Mr. Vogel. 


All inquiries concerning sources of employment for members of the architectural pro- 
fession should therefore be addressed from now on to the Octagon House, 1741 New York 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. Until the appointment of Mr. Purves’ successor they 
should be directed to the attention of Mr. Edward C. Kemper, Executive Secretary of the 
Institute. Thus, responsibility for assisting architectural men to contact sources of Fed- 
eral Government work will be placed where it belongs—in the hands of the A.I.A. 

The Institute wishes to make clear that it will assume no responsibility for advancing 
individual claims for employment. It will, as heretofore, refrain from making direct rec- 
ommendations of an individual for a specific job, but it will do everything it can to help 
all members of the profession to establish contact with the sources of government work. 
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“I’m a draftsman. My battle sta- 
tion is right here at this drawing 
board. My buddies fighting and 
dying on our far-flung battle 
fronts spur me on...It’s for them. 


“It’s for my wife and kids. And 
for my fellow artists, the minister 
at the little church, the cop on 
the corner, the milkman, the shoe 


© shine boy...for teachers, miners, 
9 builders ... for everyone that 
=| makes up this great country. It’s 


for us. 


“It’s for the land where my fathers 
died ... our free way of life. It’s 
for Victory! 


“With my Typhonite ELDORADO 
in hand... just watch my speed, 
brother. I’ll show ’em!” 


Pencil Sales Dept.167-]8 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
_ Jersey City, N. J. 











$500 FOR A NAME! 

This is your last opportunity to 
send 
name for this magazine as it is 
now being published. The Pub- 
lisher offers a $500 United States 
War Bond as the prize, to be 
awarded on the basis of (1) the 
appropriateness of the name it- 
self and (2) the soundness of the 
reason advanced for its selection 


in your suggestion for a 


by the contestant. In addition to 
being descriptive or suggestive of 
the type of magazine, it is desir- 
able that the name shall be brief. 
Above all, it should be clearly as- 
sociated with the field we serve 
—aArchitecture. 

Conditions of the contest are 
reprinted here for the benefit of 
those who did not read them in 
the June issue. 

What was originally conceived 
as “‘A Journal for ‘the Drafting 
Room’’ has, under the pressure 
of changing times and needs, be- 
come a forward-looking technical 
magazine ‘‘Published for the Pro- 
fession of Architecture.’’ Its pub- 


HYATT AWARD MEDAL 


The John Wesley Hyatt Award 
Medal, to be awarded to the indi- 
vidual who makes the most significant 
achievement in the plastics industry, 
was recently completed by Paul Man- 
ship, noted sculptor, for Hercules 
Powder Co., Wilmington, Delaware, 
donor of the award. The medal, to be 
cast in gold, will be awarded annually 
with $1,000 in cash. 

The obverse side bears a profile 
relief of John Wesley Hyatt, found- 
er of plastics. The reverse bears 
a Grecian urn symbolizing the intel- 
lectual achievement of the winner, 
wheels symbolizing the mechanical 
ability necessary to form the plastic 


lishers now desire to determine 
the most appropriate name that 
can be found to accord with the 
new spirit of this publication as 
outlined in the Creed stated by 
the Editors in the May issue. 

In the event that any contest- 
ant feels that the name PENCIL 
POINTS is the best possible name 
for the publication, he may so 
state, giving his supporting rea- 
sons, and his entry will be duly 
considered along with the others. 

Names shall be written, typed, 
or lettered at the top of a sheet 
of white paper, 812” x 11”. Be- 
low the name shall be written, 
typed, or lettered a statement of 
200-300 words setting forth the 
reasons why the name suggested 
is considered appropriate. The 
sheet shall be identified only by a 
nom de guerre or device, but with 
each submission there must be a 
plain, opaque, sealed envelope 
within which is contained the true 
name and address of the contest- 
ant. The nom de guerre or device 
of the contestant shall be on the 


in its ultimate shape, a chemical retort 
symbolizing the chemical origin of plas- 
tics, and dividers and triangle sym- 
bolizing plastics design. 

The award will be administered by 
a committee consicting of Richard F. 
Bach, Dean of Education, Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art; Dr. Lyman J. 
Briggs, Chief, National Bureau of 
Standards, Washington; Dr. Kael 
Taylor Compton, President, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology; Wat- 
son Davis, Director, Science Service, 
Washington; Harry N. Holmes, Presi- 
dent, American Chemical Society ; Eric 
Hodgins, Publisher, Fortune maga- 
zine; Ronald Kinnear, President, So- 
ciety of the Plastics Industry. 


Obverse side (left) and reverse side of John Wesley Hyatt Medal 
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outside of this envelope, ‘which 
will be opened only after the 
award has been made. The whole 
shall be enclosed in another ep. 
velope addressed to NAME Con. 
TEST, Room 1205, 330 Wes 
42nd St., New York. This oute; 
envelope may contain a return 
street or post office address, but 
no name. It must bear a post 
office cancellation stamp of Thurs. 
day, August 20, 1942, or earlier 
date. Entries not conforming to 
the foregoing rules will not be 
eligible for consideration by the 
jury. 

The judges will be: Ralph Rein. 
hold, President of Reinhold Pub. 
lishing Corp.; Philip H. Hubbard, 
Vice President and _ Publishing 
Director; Kenneth Reid, Editor of 
THE NEW PENCIL POINTS; 
Charles Magruder, Managing Edi. 
tor; and Don Graf, Technical 
Editor. The decision of the jury 
will be final. Public announcement 
of the winner will be made in the 
October issue of THE NEW PEN. 
CIL POINTS. 


SCULPTURE AWARDS 


Three sculptors—Robert C. Koepnick, 
Dayton Ohio; George Kratina, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; and Suzanne Nico- 
las, New York—were chosen recently 
as finalists in a nation-wide sculpture 
competition for a monumental statue 
of ‘Christ, the Light of the World.” 
The statue will form the main element 
in the architectural design of the facade 
of the new building, now completed, 
which will house the national head- 
quarters of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference in Washington, 
D. C. 

Sixty-four sculptors submitted 
models. The three finalists have been 
asked to submit revisions of their orig- 
inal work. The winner, to be se- 
lected on the basis of the revisions, will 
receive $1,500, a contract to make 
the finished bronze statue, and an ad- 
ditional $6,000 fee for his work. The 
revised model considered second best 
will win second prize of $500, and 
the third sculptor, together with four 
others already selected, will receive 
third prizes of $200 each. 

Members of the jury, appointed by 
The Liturgical Arts Society, of New 
York, which is conducting the compe 
tition, are Frederick Vernon Murphy 
and Barry Byrne, Architects; Lee 
Lawrie, C. Paul Jennewein, 
Gaetano Cecere, Sculptors. 
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BOOKS 


INDUSTRIAL CAMOUFLAGE 
MANUAL: Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., by Konrad F. 
Wittmann, A.I.A., in collabora- 
tion with the faculty. ($4, 128 
pages, 11 x 812 inches, 242 
illustrations—Reinhold Publish- 
ing Corp., 330 West 42nd St., 
New York) 


‘Successful camouflage is never the 
result of tricks or mystification. Study 
of nature, repeated observation, and an 
ability to build three-dimensional ef- 
fects are necessary premises for good 
camouflage work.’ Mr. Wittmann 
thus points out that protective conceal- 
ment of industrial areas has become a 
science involving the skills of artisans 
in many fields—architecture, physics, 
and landscape gardening as well as 
painting. He further evaluates the 
advisability of concealing objects 
liable to aerial attack and analyzes 
the technical problems involved in the 
procedure. The information which he 
presents is a report of the Industrial 
Camouflage program carried out at 
Pratt Institute since September, 1940. 


The manual is divided into four 
sections. The first discusses the na- 
ture of precision bombing and consid- 
ers the general problem of protecting 
industrial units against it. The second 
presents the principles of industrial 
camouflage, together with the methods 
and materials for carrying them out. 
The third and fourth sections are de- 
voted to demonstrations and examples 
of typical camouflage practice. 


The text consists of short, direct 
statements. These are, in effect, cap- 
tions for the large number of illustra- 
tions which comprise the manual. A 
small percentage of these illustrations 
are aerial photographs; the majority 
are diagrams and photographs of mod- 
els. The material is arranged, for the 
most part, so that a single point is 
completely dealt with on each page. 
This arrangement of the manual, to- 
gether with the convenient cylindrical 
plastic binding which permits the pages 
to be removed for bulletin board use, 
affords a practical source of reference 
for student and layman alike. 


Anne P. Peabody 


THE ARCH LECTURES, by Claude 
Bragdon ($2, 239 pages 5”x8” 
—Creative Age Press, Inc., 11 
E. 44th St., New York.) 

Any publication by Claude Bragdon is 

viewed with interest by his friends and 

admirers, regardless of which of his 

Lives* it reflects. ‘“‘The Arch Lec- 

tures” is indubitably the work of a wise 

old man, one who has lived much, 
learned much, and burns with the desire 
to transmit his knowledge to others— 
particularly the young—to save them 
from the arduous process of learning. 


In conception and plan this volume 
published under the Creative Age Press 
imprint, instead of Mr. Bragdon’s usual 
aegis, is a series of lectures delivered 
to a group of young ladies during the 


* “More Lives Than One" (Knopf, 1938) 








One of the many concealment projects described in Konrad A. Witt- 


mann’s book. Here, 


tical observation but also 





projecting roofs cover against not only ver- 
against 


recognition at lower angles 


. 





winter of 1940. The subjects are 
varied—Education, Yoga, Fourth Dj- 
mension, Art, Architecture, Andro. 
gyne, Color-Music, Theater, etc. One 


finds here the quintessence of Bragdon, 


It is a potent and fragrant distillation, 


Long living with his ideas has made it 


easy for him to transmit them. 


Bragdon’s concept of Art and 
Architecture and its relation to the 


Machine Age is set forth from pages 
84 to 115. There is the familiar 
statement of the value of functional 
products and the praise of Sullivan and 
American Modernism. These pages 
offer an excellent analysis of Modern- 
ism for the reference shelf. K.H, 


HISTORIC HOUSES OF THE HUD. 
SON VALLEY, by Harold Don- 
aldson Eberlein and Cortlandt 
Van Dyke Hubbard ($10.00, 
208 pages, 912” x 12142", 
photographs with text and 
maps—Architectural Book Pub- 
lishing Company, New York) 

TOWN AND DAVIS, ARCHITECTS 
—PIONEERS IN AMERICAN 
REVIVALIST ARCHITECTURE, 
by Roger Hale Newton ($4.00, 
334 pages, 6” x 942”, illus- 
trated, with photographs ana 
plates — Columbia University 
Press, New York) 

To our desk came this month the trun 

of two researches into the past glories 

of American Architecture. Mr. Eber- 
lein has chosen the pre-Revolutionary 
manor houses of the Hudson Valley; 

Mr. Newton the work of Town and 

Davis, a distinguished “‘first’” Archi- 

tectural partnership whose __ practice 

spanned the years 1829 to 1844. 
Mr. Eberlein again follows the dull 

pattern that characterized his “Por- 

trait of a Colonial City’’: the tale of 
land grants, the inter-relationship of 
families, difficulties with the Indians, 
and the military use of various of the 
houses during the Revolution. With 
notable exceptions the history of the 
houses is brought up to the present day. 

The photographic illustrations are copi- 

ous but suffer from poor reproduction. 

Altogether a not-too-vivid picture of a 

region teeming with Architectural his- 

tory and folk-lore. In later genera- 
tions these Hudson River houses often 
were altered by the top-flight Archi- 
tects of the day. Mr. Eberlein men- 
tions some work by Town and Davis. 

Mr. Newton notes further work of this 

sort, along the Hudson, as well as new 

achievements in the later styles. 

The research into the Town and 

Davis manuscripts and history has been 

profound and worthwhile. Against 

the Architectural background of the 
dawn of the Nineteenth Century, when 

(Continued on page 102) 
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COFFEE STAINS 


The Material is Non-Porous and 
will not absorb Stains. 





Formica is a modern surfacing material, produced 
by chemical research to provide a combination of 
FRUIT ACIDS qualities that would meet and conquer conditions 


cuit Acids won't bart or that have been fatal to most of the older materials. 
F ly inert. 
= A few of these hazards are illustrated, but there 


are others—such as alcohol, cosmetics, wet umbrel- 
las, ink—all equally harmless to Formica. 





This exceptionally sturdy finish comes in a wide 
range of deep beautiful colors, and patterns. Genu- 
ine wood veneers of fine woods, like mahogany, 
sapeli, avodire, and many others are introduced 
and in Formica “Realwood” attain the same indif- 
ference to abuse. Inlays of one color over another 


JTIONS 
WASHING SOLUT make a wide range of designs possible. 


Alkaline Washing solutions do not 
attack the Finish. That’s why Formica has been so widely used for 
eer tough jobs by leading designers of ships, trains, 
—~ hotels, libraries, public buildings, restaurants, soda 





DN =) fountains. 
UN fess Color charts and installation details on request. 
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(Continued from page 100) 
Ithiel Town was learning his trade in 
Boston, Mr. Newton traces the work 
of these two men separately, then en- 
larges upon their work together, which 
so brilliantly produced monuments that 
left their mark upon the American 
Scene for over half a century. 

It is safe to conclude that Town and 
Davis not only ranked among the lead- 
ers of the Revival Movement but quite 
possibly were those leaders. 





By refusing the term “Victorian” 
and by using the truer nomenclature of 
the Greek, Tuscan, and Gothic Re- 
vivals, Mr. Newton endeavors to dem- 
onstrate that this Architecture was satis- 
factory, an expression of its time, and 
worthy of present-day respect and 
preservation. He does help to clarify 
the sources of Architectural inspira- 
tion of the early 19th Century and 
discloses the demands made upon the 
“Architectural Composer” of that day. 


Somehow, we can hardly call the 


appearance of these two volumes timely 
unless we accept them as Lewis Mum- 





OPENS AND CLOSES LOCKED DOORS 
FROM A BUTTON ON THE TRUCK... 


ACTORY doors, when equipped with Radio Control, are auto- 

matically and securely locked when closed. A truck operator, 
approaching the door from either inside or outside the building, 
simply pushes a button on his truck and the door opens promptly 
in response to a frequency signal. For doors already equipped with 
Barcol electric operators, the cost of the additional Radio Control 
units is comparatively small. The Radio Contror has proved its reli- 
ability in many installations. For full information, write us or see 


your Barcol representative. 















3 





ford last year accepted the invitation 
to deliver the Dancy Lectures. Pey. 
haps by recalling our earlier cultural 
background we Americans may be able 
better to understand what we now fight 
to preserve. John C. Seward 


ACOUSTICS OF BUILDINGS, by F, 
R. Watson ($3.00, 167 vages 
6” x 9 44”—John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., New York) : 


We wish we might have had this book 
when we were first exposed in school to 
the science of acoustics. We can also 
think of many other occasions in the 
intervening years when this book would 
have saved a lot of searching. The 
hundred-and-sixty-odd pages contain a 
higher concentration of nourishment 
than any other work on acoustics than 
we have ever seen. A very complete 
table of contents and a good arrange. 
ment of page headings throughout the 
book make reference a simple matter in 
spite of an extremely poor index. This 
book has a useful place in the techni- 
cal reference section of every architec- 


tural library. D. G. 


PERIODICALS 





THE ARCHITECT’S JOURNAL 


Three June issues of this magazine, 
received here despite the uncertainties 
of war, attest the courage of English 
architects. New work at Oxford, by 
Hubert Worthington (a new library 
and a block of garden buildings), is 
featured in the issue of June 25. Is- 
sues of the previous week and fortnight 
were devoted largely to discussions of 
housing developed by a group of 
architects headed by G. A. Jellicoe— 
severely plain houses that achieve dig- 
nity when grouped around greens or in 
staggered rows. These projects are rep- 
resentative of the seven schemes de- 
signed by Mr. Jellicoe for the Min- 
istry of Supply—which believes in giv- 
ing the Architect fullest responsibility. 


ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 
AND CONSTRUCTION 
The June issue of this magazine also 
features one of the Jellicoe projects, 
illustrating the ingenuity of the archi- 
tect in adapting a standardized sclieme 
to sites of widely varied characteristics. 
Significant is the page devoted to the 
174th Exhibition of the Royal Acad- 
emy, with the comment: “Most of the 
architecture exhibited is false, inor- 
ganic, and out of relation with modern 
life. This is typified in the banks, of 
which no fewer than seven are shown 
(including the Bank of England).” 
(Continued on page 106) 
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NO LONGER BOTHERED BY 
GLARE AND SUN HEAT 
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REDUCES GLARE — eliminates eye- 
strain and employee fatigue. 


RETARDS SUN HEAT—keeps workers 
comfortable on their jobs. 


RENDERS SAVINGS—eliminates 


q shades or painting of glass. 
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BLUE RIDGE AKLO GLASS 
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From scores of plants come enthusiastic reports on Frosted AKLO 
glass installations. By reducing eyestraining glare, this scientific 
diffusing glass helps employees do more and better work. Errors 
are eliminated, production speeded up. Costly shades or bother- 
some painting of glass are eliminated. 

By absorbing most of the sun’s heat—about 971% of the 
infra-red rays—Aklo keeps factory interiors cooler in summer. 
This is doubly important where precision work must be held to 
close tolerances. Operating costs are substantially reduced in air- 
conditioned areas. 

AKLO glass is manufactured by Blue Ridge Glass Corporation, 
Kingsport, Tenn., and sold by Libbey-Owens-Ford through 
leading glass distributors. It is available in hammered and ribbed 
pattern, both wired and unwired. For full information, write Blue 
Ridge Sales Division, Room 1273, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Company, Toledo, Ohio. 
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tured, with a supplementary presenta- 
tion of urban and rural construction. 
Subjects of the prize drawings range 
from a student hostel to an open air 
theater. 















(Continued from page 102) 
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REVISTA DE ARQUITECTURA 


JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL 
INSTITUTE OF CANADA 


An interesting cross-section of “‘archi- 
tecture-to-come,”” as well as present-day 
architecture in Argentina, is offered in 
the January issue of this magazine: 
since prizewinners of the third “Salon 
Nacional de Arquitectura’’ are fea- 


Efforts in Canada to crystallize sen- 
timent for post-war planning—and a 
sensible approach to war-time design, 
rather than hasty production of bad 
projects—are reflected in the June issue 




































BROTHER, 


THIS IS W AR! 


I War jobs demand speed with accuracy 








14 4 Arkwright gives you both! 


Those blueprints whirling through the machine 
must be sharp and clear — or else! Mistakes on war 
jobs can be as bad as sabotage — why risk them by 
using inferior tracing cloths? Arkwright’s superb, 
uniform, closely-woven finish is your best protection. 
It assures perfect jobs — now and for years to come. 
Give your men this inexpensive aid to better work. 
Arkwright Finishing Company, Providence, R. I. 














of this Journal, ‘featuring “‘Site Plan. 
ning for Wartime Housing,” by 
W. L. Somervill, and “Immediate 
Planning Needed for Post-War Reha. 
bilitation,” by A. S. Mathers. The 
latter is supported by the Journal’s edj- 
torial, which points out that those who 
fail to recognize the responsibility of 
planning for the future may be acti 

unconsciously as Fifth Columnists fo; 


the Peace. 





INTERIORS 


A 5-room “‘House of 36 Parts,” de 
signed by A. Lawrence Kocher of 
Black Mountain College (with Revere 
Copper and Brass, Inc., as sponsor) 
to be factory-built and sold for $2000 
after the war, strikes a keynote in the 
July issue of this magazine. Furniture 
suitable for such a house also is shown 
—most of it designed by Dan Cooper, 
C. Coggeshall, and Freda Diamond. 
In the same issue we find a discussion 
of “The Open-faced Shop,” by 
Morris Ketchum, Jr., another Archi- 
tect whose work is known to our read- 
ers. Primarily for decorators are the 
articles on recent work of Virginia 
Conner, Simank-Searcy, and William 
Pahlmann. 


ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 
Work of the Office of Roi bk. Morin 


in the past decade was drawn upon 
by “‘the Boss’’ when he wrote his brisk 
self-appraisal for the June issue of this 
magazine under the title, “‘How’s Your 
Second Floor Plan?” The examples 
shown are principally residential work. 
This is the last article of its particular 
type scheduled by ARCHITECT AND 
ENGINEER, which will now turn all its 
attention to post-war housing: a 
cision presaged by two articles in 
June issue: ‘“The Era Of Total War,” 
by J. S. Knowlson, and ‘Housing in 
the War Program,” a radio talk by 
Wells I. Bennett. 


CALIFORNIA ARTS & 
ARCHITECTURE 


Evidence that the contemporary rest 
dential style developed in California 1s 
integrated with the way Californians 
live and their cultural interests is given 
monthly by this magazine. In its June 
issue, pleasant small houses designed by 
John Lautner, by Rodney Walker, by 
John I. Matthias, and by Raphael 5. 
Soriano are casually presented next to 
articles on music, psychology, cra 

and modern furniture! 
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AST IRON GOES HIGH HAT 


ooo TO SAVE CRITICAL MATERIALS 


Precious war metals conserved in this new trap 
. . . but still the same old Hoffman excellence 
of design, workmanship and performance. . . 


WHAT! FOUR 
DIAPHRAGMS ? 


RENEWABLE .VALVE 


SEAT, | SEE. THAT’S A 
LIFE SAVER! 





The War Production Board told us what metals could be 
used—we designed to meet the specifications. So here’s the 
new No. 17-D Trap, built with a minimum of critical 
materials, simplified, ” put retaining all-the well-known 
Hoffman efficiency features. 

Hoffman No. 17-D Trap is built not only to operate effi- 
ciently, but to /ast! Body and cap are of fine quality gray cast 
iron. Note the Thermal Element—not two but foxr non- 
corrosive Adnic diaphragms, full of spring, long-lived under 
countless flexings and high temperatures. The Pin is of 
tough — alloy—and the entire thermal assembly can 
be renewed 


HOFFMAN 


Hoffman Steam and Hot Water Specialties 
are sold everywhere by leading wholesalers 
of Heating and Plumbing equipment. 


THAT GOOD OLD GRAY 
CAST IRON BODY CAN 
SURE TAKE A LOT OF 
: PUNISHMENT 








CALL FOR 


No. 17-D 


WHEN YOU ORDER 
THIS HOFFMAN 
TRAP 


That goes for the Seat, as well. If long use should cause wear 
at this point, simply unscrew the Seat and insert a new one. 
To all practical purposes, you'll have a new trap at minor 
expense. Other specifications: 4” x 44” .connections, with 
left hand thread on inlet, operating pressure 15 Ibs. and 
capacity 200 sq. ft. E.D.R. 

Use the No. 17-D Trap for emergency repairs under the 
terms of Government Order P-84. And, of course, on direct 
war work, U. S. Government buildings, barracks, hospitals, 
defense piants, etc. For further information, write the 
Hoffman Specialty Comnens; Dept. PP-8, 1001 York St., 
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National Biscuit Company, Atlanta 






Photo, courtesy of G. H. Tennant Co., Minneapolis 
Louis Wirsching, New York City, Architect 


... 481,000 Feet of Spotless 
Maple Flooring 


In its new Atlanta bakery, National Biscuit Company has 
assembled every aid to sanitary, uniform baking—including 
Maple Floors. 

The bakers of “Ritz” know Hard Maple is easy to clean, 
because it’s so compact and smooth. Its remarkably tight grain 
and tough fibre retain that smoothness through the years, and 
give it infinite capacity for taking punishment from loaded 
trucks and other traffic. 

For employees, Maple’s warm, resilient comfort retards 
fatigue, and its —— surface is a constant reminder 
of company standards of sanitation. 


. . . Always, with Maple Floors, food plants foster clean- 
liness and better production—decrease upkeep, maintenance, 
and floor costs. For conversion of plants—re-floor with 
Maple. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1785 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 


Floor with 


MFMA Maple. 


(NORTHERN HARD) 








CRANBROOK SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Cranbrook Academy of Arts, in Bloomfield Hills, 
Mich., realizing that advanced architectural students 
are going to be practically non-existent for Eliel Saar. 
nen’s department of architecture for the duration of the 
war, has announced that funds for a few scholarships 
will be awarded to mature and draft-exempt Architects 
who wish to study civic design under Mr. Saarinen’s di- 
rection. Further information and details concerning the 
scholarships may be had from Richard P. Raseman, 
Executive Secretary of the Academy. 


SKETCH EXHIBITION 


The annual exhibition of summer sketches by members of 
the Architectural League of New York will be held 
in the Upstairs Gallery of the League, 115 E. 40th St, 
New York, beginning September 14. Works on dis- 
play will include oils and, water colors of landscape, fig- 
ure, still life, and sculpture. Chairman of the exhibitions 
committee is Lorimer Rich. 


CAMOUFLAGE WORK 











Architecturdl students at Syracuse University re- 
cently completed several projects in the protec- 
tive concealment of typical military objectives 
from possible attack from the air. Murray Hueber 
worked on the storage tank area in the fore- 
ground, and Robert Vergason worked on the 
large factory area in the background. How well 
the two architectural students accomplished 
their tasks is evidenced in the before and after 
illustrations, shown above and below, respectively 

















SEND FOR 
YOUR COMPLIMENTARY 
COPY OF THIS NEW 
LIBBEY° OWENS° FORD 


GLASS FEATURES 
BOOK 





Few avenues to home modernization remain practical or possible under today’s 


conditions. That’s one reason why more and more attention is being focused 
on remodeling with glass features. Glass is a noncritical material. 

A more important reason, however, is the -increased livability that comes 
from broader use of glass in the home. Larger window areas provide endless 
opportunities for brightening cheerless rooms. Practically every home is a 
potential prospect for window modernization. But in addition, scores of other 
modern comfort and utility features are made possible by the many different 
types of glass in the Libbey-Owens-Ford line. 

These features are interestingly illustrated and described in a new consumer 
book we have just published. We think you’ll be interested in the design and 
selling suggestions presented in this new publication just off the press. We 
will gladly forward a complimentary copy. Write Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Company, 1229-A Nicholas Building, Toledo, Ohio. 
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Publications mentioned here are all 
814” x 11” unless otherwise specified, 
and will be sent free of charge, upon 
request. When writing for any of the 
literature noted here, please mention 
THE New PENcIL Points. 


Lighting. Holophane lighting prod- 
ucts for the aircraft industry. 10 sheets, 
plus six pages of appendix. Discussion 
of low bay lighting, high bay lighting, 
in-built units, and lighting for various 
departments in airplane production fac- 
tory. 15 point-by-point charts. May, 
1942. The Holophane Co., Inc., 342 
Madison Ave., New York. 

“Lighting for the War Industry,” 
also published by the same firm, de- 
scribes Holophane engineering meth- 
ods and light controlling equipment for 
wartime use. len sheets, plus six 
pages of appendix give information on 
maintenance costs and technical data 
on a number of lighting units in the 
Holophane line. 

Also published: May, 1942 issue sf 
**Architexts.”” Deals with lighting’ en- 
vironments and equipment specifications 
for operating rooms. 


Concrete Hardener. 5!/, x 814, 
16-page booklet, from L. Sonneborn 
Sons, Inc., 88 Lexington Ave., New 
York, discusses the research leading to 
the improvements in Lapidolith liquid 
concrete hardener. 


Nickel Alloys. A 12-page catalog, 
from International Nickel Co., Inc., 67 
Wall St., New York. Individual char- 
acteristics, applications, and average 
mechanical properties of the eight Inco 
nickel alloys. 


Air Diffusers. Bulletin WF-13 
(A.LA,. File No. 30J), June, 1942, 
4 pages, discusses Model F high ve- 
locity ceiling type air diffuser. 

Also published: Bulletin D/5— 
Type DEE volume damper for ap- 
plication to all Dorex Kno-Draft high 
velocity ceiling type air diffusers. 
(A.LA. File No. 30], June, 1942, 
4 pages.) W. B. Connor Engineering 
Corp., 114 E. 32nd St., New York. 


Switchboard Instruments. Direct 
and alternating current ‘indicating in- 
struments for mounting on switchboards. 
12-pages, Catalog 4220, June, 1942. 
Roller-Smith Co., Bethlehem; Pa. 


Electrical Products. Engineering 
data book from National Electric 
Products Corp., Fulton Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., 352 pages, April, 1942. 
Feature: fittings, boxes, and accessor- 
ies for each wiring system listed in one 
section. 13 pages of technical data. 
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Kick Plates. Standard push and 
kick plates made of Formica. 2-page 
sheet, May, 1942. Formica Insulation 
Co., 4614 Spring Grove Ave., Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio. 


Steel Roof Decks. Steel floor 
forms, roof decks, acoustical ceilings, 8 
pages of typical installation details. 24 
pages, A.I.A. File No. 12-C, May, 
1942. R. C. Mahon Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Also published: 28-page catalog, 
A.l.A. File No. 16-D-1, on rolling 


steel doors and shutters. 


Roofing Materials. General infor- 
mation on all types of Celotex roofs 
and roofing insulation. 20 pages, May, 
1942. The Celotex Corp., 919 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Color Ideas. New book on home 
decoration has many ideas on color 
planning and interior decorating. 





Unique method of presentation allows 
architect to visualize effect of differ- 
ent color schemes on the same house. 
For each type of house (Cape Cod 
to California Mission and wartime 
housing designs) there is a wide range 
of exterior treatments, as well as in- 
terior color schemes for rooms, halls, 
closets, porches, and accessory features. 
The Glidden Co., 11001 Madison 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Unit Heaters. Gas-fired forced air 
unit heaters available in various sizes. 
8 pages, L. J. Mueller Furnace Co., 
2005 W. Oklahoma Ave., Milwau- 
kee, Wisc. 


Ovens. Baking and roasting ovens 
for all types of installations. 29 sheets 
bound in loose-leaf-type catalog. G. S. 
Blodgett Co., Inc., 53 Maple St., 
Burlington, Vt. 


Equalizing Damper. The Anemo- 
stat equalizing damper for equalization 
of one-sided air flow. 4-pages, Bulle- 
tin No. 16, April, 1942. Anemostat 
Corp. of America, 10 E. 39th St., 
~ New York. 








Story of American Walny 
Tenth edition of this booklet from th. 
American Walnut Manufacturers Ay. 
sociation, Chicago. The 40-page cata. 
log discusses, in 20 sections, the part 
American Walnut plays in the produ. 
tion of fine furniture and other products 





Paint. Comprehensive listing and 
description of the many paint and var. 
nish products being used in war pro. 
duction and construction. Specifica. 
tions, color chips. Pie 1942. O'Brien 
Vanish Co., 101 . Johnson St, 
South Bend, Ind. 


Lighting. “Modern Lighting fo, 
Schools, Colleges, and Universities” 
— illustrated booklet describing how 
Tontine pyroxylin impregnatcd wash- 
able window shades keep out glare and 
let light in. Sections are devoted to 
manufacturing formulation and lab 
oratory control of ‘Tontine. May, 
1942. E. I. duPont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., Newburgh, N. Y. 


Priorities. 1|6-page booklet explains 
priorities and how to understand and 
use them. 6” x 9”, May, 1942. Man 
ning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., Bridge. 


port, Conn. 


Conduit System. Two-color, 12- 
page Bulletin “‘S’’ on underground and 
overhead prefabricated unit and tie 
conduit system. Specifications, engi- 
neering details, tables of conduit ca- 
pacities also included. June, 1942. 
Ric-wiL Co., 1562 Union Commerce 
Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Grading Wood. New edition, 
pocket size, of “Standard Grading 
Rules” for Ponderosa Pine, Sugar 
Pine, Idaho White Pine, Lodgepole 
Pine, Larch-Douglas Fir, White Fir, 
Engelmann Spruce, Incense Cedar, and 
Red Cedar Lumber. July, 1942. Cop 
ies are 15 cents each. Western Pine 
Association, 510 Yeon Bldg., Port 
land, Oregon. 


Folding Walls. New folder, 344: 
614”, 6 pages, from American Bowl- 
ing & Billiard Corp., 50 W. 17th 
St., New York, on the Fairhurst 
patent Unifold folding wall and disap 
pearing door wardrobe. 


Steel Flooring. 4-page folder m 
open steel flooring and steps de 
principle patterns of gratings and oA 
applications, includes tabulation of safe 
loads for various sizes, weights, all 
lengths of this type of flooring. Ker 
low Steel Flooring Co., 21 Mallory 
Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
(Continued on page 112) 
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engi. YOU DO THIS: Just put a circle around the two pencil degrees you most gen- © 
1942 erally use on the above chart. Mail. this advertisement along 


iaiiee to us with your name, firm name, and address. (Or drop us a 


line with the same information). 


im WE DO THIS: We'll send you samples FREE of charge. 


S 
2. YOU'LL DO THIS: Discover why more Draftsmen, Engineers, Architects, Artists 


igepole 
e Fir, use VENUS than any other drawing pencil. 5 


ir, and 


od Discover how smooth and grit-free VENUS lead is. That’s 
Pott- because of our patent Colloidal* process. 


Discover what you’ve been missing if you aren't already using 


3% x VENUS in your work. 


Bow!- 
17th 
irhurst 


‘ 
disap- *U. S. Pat. No. 1,726,888 
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1 Va ENUS %%c AMERICAN Qiawing Pencil 
yt AMERICAN-MADE FOR 35 YEARS 


Ker. 


allory AMERICAN PENCIL COMPANY, Dept. A4, 500 Willow Avenue, Hoboken, N. J. 
x 
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Full-speed, day-and-night war 
production brings the long- 
known advantages of Kinnear 
Rolling Doors into sharper 
focus than ever before. Their 
capacity for years of hard, 
uninterrupted use under the 
most gruelling conditions has 
been proved over nearly half 
a century. To meet today’s 
demand for extra door con- 
venience, ruggedness and 
space economy, specify Kin- 
near Rolling Doors. Built any 
size, to fit any type of open- 
ing. Write today for Kin- 
near’s new, complete data 
book on doors! THE KIN- 
NEAR MFG. CO., 1900-20 
Fields Avenue, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


(Continued from page 1/0) 


Ballasts. Bulletin 421-FL, 12 page, 
June, 1942, from Jefferson Electric 
Co., Bellwood, IIl. Specifications, i. 
mensions, wiring diagrams on single, 
two-lamp, and three-lamp ballasts fo, 
fluorescent lamps. Also, descriptions 
and illustrations of Jefferson fluores. 
cent lamp switches. 





Waterproofing. 12 page booklet, 
June, 1942, “How to Waterproof 
Concrete, Stucco, and Masonry.” 
Medusa Portland Cement Co., 1000 
Midland Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio, 
Booklet explains how lack of water. 
proofing causes water damage in build. 
ings, various methods of waterproofing, 
and the advantages of integral water. 
proofing. Specifications for waterproof- 
ing included. 





Heating. ‘Packaged’’ Oilbilt, a 
self-contained, oil-fired, steam generat- 
ing unit with a guaranteed thermal 
efficiency of not less than 80%. Speci- 
fications, tables, layouts. 12 pages. 
Cleaver-Brooks Co., 5100 N. 33rd 
St., Milwaukee, Wisc. 


Air Conditioning. Condensed, 12- 
page Catalog AC-152, covering air 
conditioning, refrigeration, space-heat- 
ing equipment. April, 1942. Carner 
Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Rubber Flooring. Typical installa- 
tion of Wingfoot rubber flooring in 
hospitals, public buildings, schools, 
banks, clubs, other types of building. § p 
12 pages. Goodyear Tire & Rubber @ i 
Co., Inc., Akron, Ohio. A 





Blackout Ventilation. Bulletin § x 
No. 304, 4 pages, May, 1942, from 
Ilg Electric Ventilating Co., 2850 N. 
Crawford Ave., Chicago, features a 
typical solution of “‘blackout’’ ventila- 
tion engineered on the West Coast. 
Blackout hoods for ventilators are fab- 
ricated on the job. 





Aluminum. A series of nine educa- 
tional booklets on aluminum may be 
had from Aluminum Co. of America, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. The booklets, 514x 
814” in size, explain how to corr 

use and work the metal, discuss pro 
cesses and techniques involved. Titles: 
Machining Aluminum, Riveting Alum 
inum, Aluminum Casting 
Aluminum and Its Alloys, Basic It 
formation on Use of Aluminum in Al 
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Aluminum in the Chemical Indust” 








(Continued on page 114) 
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for War — "Ge Yo Ve, jbo 


G-E WIRING MATERIALS 
DISTRIBUTOR 


Friendly service is the backbone of G-E Wiring 
Materials Distributors’ business. One of these 
Distributors is located right in your own territory— 


bk Tuohcy (left), Collins [ee J J a neighbor of yours. Right now, this Distributor 


paar 7 tng devices ae u 4 wants to co-operate with you in aiding U.S. war 


ping piste ies alae: eee :. efforts in every way possible . . . give assistance 


Se hose Spatng: ————_ in selection of materials ... make wiring sug- 


sh Ay Se mncatend —— gestions . . . provide prompt deliveries. 


housing project at Chico- 


me Talk with a representative of your G-E Wiring 
Materials Distributor about materials for war- 
worker housing, etc. Ask him questions about 
priority problems and about other wartime 


problems. He'll be glad to help you. 





Remember too, that your G-E Wiring Materials 
Distributor handles a complete line of conduits, 
wires and cables, and wiring devices all made by 
one manufacturer. These G-E materials are high 
quality and are made to be used together. 


When R. A. Schaeffer 

(right) of the Schaeffer 

; i : es Electric Construction Co., 

D. B. Chandler (left), president ‘and manager of Mid-State Reading, Pa., needed sur- 

Electric Company, Inc., G-E distributor, Lynchburg, Va., with % ' face re materials for 

A. E, Foster, stock clerk, is selecting suggested materials for 7” d speedy n> sary ed 
wiring system in building extension. Service is speeded by Lg ag tegen vec ee 


; ; A : sates C. J. Clay, salesman for the 
helping customers pick suitable materials for buildings Redding. General ‘Electric 


needed in war effort. ; . Supply Corporation house 
‘ . for assistacne. Mr. Clay 

helped him select suitable 

available materials. 





The n 

will wh vic ables Ay EE) O. E. Frankenbush, vice 
cone “ i on sel *- CO. App! 3 president of the Hawkins 
He'll herp yon eeds. Genera & Electric Co., Chicago, IlL., 
your wartim chandise Dept., ‘ : . is famous for his use of 
ance and Mer , ion : the telephone in conduct- 
ing business. He is in 
charge of all internal sales 
and handles practically all 
of his estimating and con- 
tracting over the tele- 
phone. 


) ELECTRIC 
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...the first 2 chapters of a 
new engineering handbook 


on Douglas Fir Plywood 


Write for your free copy of this loose-leaf data book now. 


Additional chapters will be sent you as they are completed!’ 


@ This engineering handbook con- 
tains data on the mechanical prop- 
erties of Douglas Fir Plywood 
never before available to engineers 
and architects. You will find that 
this data makes Douglas Fir Ply- 
wood far more useful to you... 
that it will enable you to specify 
this “miracle wood” as a pinch hit- 
ter for unavailable materials, as a 
structural material and for count- 
less other purposes. 


This handbook also contains the 
new U. S. Commercial Standards 
for Douglas Fir Plywood, CS45-42, 
established in cooperation with the 
National Bureau of Standards. It 
describes the revised types and 
grades of Douglas Fir Plywood 
in detail and tells you how to 
use them. 


Write now for your free copy of 
“Technical Data on Plywood.” It 
is in loose-leaf form, and you will 
be sent additional chapters as they 
are published. Douglas Fir Ply- 
wood Association, Tacoma Bldg., 
Tacoma, Washington. 


(Continued from page | 12) 


Wood Sash Units. Manu, 7 
pages (A.I.A. File No. 19-E. 
from National Door Manufach 
Assn., Inc., 332 S. Michigan 4 
Chicago, Ill. Information on proj 
wood sash recently developed 
Graham, Anderson, Probst & ¥ 
Architects. Included: specifi at 
detail drawings for in-projec 
out-projecting types, various 
tions of units. 


Insulation. Dairy and ice 
plant insulation is discussed 
latest booklet in the Armstr 
temperature series. July, 19 
pages. Included: design standare 
cold room insulation, typical 
tions, insulation for cold lines, 
strong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa, 


' Print Making. 24-page 


x 10”, explains the Ozalid pro 
making dry-developed, _ posit 
whiteprints and the mechani 
tures of each model in the firm’s lin 
July, 1942. Ozalid Products ii 
sion, Johnson City, N. Y. 


Home Insulation. New | 
catalog, July, 1942, from Armst 
Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa., describe 
the use of Temlok insulation for hom 
use. A 4-page leaflet illustrates stru 
tural details and installation det 
Temlok insulation. 

Also published: 4-page jlde 
Armstrong hardboards — Tem 
Tempered Temwood, Temboard Di 
Luxe, and Blocked Tempered Ten 


wood—and its applications. 


Wood Floor Finish. 6-page book 
let shows recent applications of Mi 
wax floor finish; 4-page specificatio 
(A.LA. File No. 25-C-11) for woot 
floor finishes for residential constn 
tion, school and industrial construct 
and apartment construction, me 
wood paneling and trim. 


Plant Protection. 12-page 
chure offers comprehensive an 
blackout, air raid damage and § 
splinter protection for industrial 
Included: suggested installation 
ods for Ozite blackout and 4 
safety blanket for protection ¢ 
flying glass splinters. Clinton 4 
Co., Merchandise Mart, Chicag 


Floor Wiring. Electrical © 
and accessories to utilize the @ 
Robertson Q-Floor as an él 
underfloor distribution system 
pages, March, 1942. General 
tric Co., Bridgeport, Conn... 





‘‘A PRODUCT OF AMERICA’S ETERNALLY REPLENISHING FORESTS” (Continued on page 116) 
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ARMSTRONGS TEMLOK 


double purpose Insulation 


TEMSEAL 
SHEATHING 


Lasting insulation effi- 
ciency plus adequate 
bracing strength. 


TEMLOK 
LATH 


Combines dependable 
insulation with an ex- 
cellent plaster base. 








TEMLOK 
DE LUXE 


Insulation plus interior 
finish, in panels, planks, 
and boards. 


See Sweet’s for 
Complete Details 





A wiatong is Susulition Headguailers 


Armstrong Cork Company has beena pioneer in the field of insulation for forty years. This 


experience, combined with continuous research, is your assurance that the quality 
' . ° ° JIN 
of Armstrong's Temlok will always be high. Write for free samples. Armstrong (A) 


Cork Company, Building Materials Division, 911 Concord Street, Lancaster, Pa. 
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Working model on display at Architects 
Samples Corporation, 101 Park Ave., New 
York, N: Y. See complete description in 
Sweet’s Catalog. For literature, shop de- 
tails and prices, write 


hurricane force. 


SASH BLINDS 
STORM SHUTTERS 
and BLACKOUT SCREEN 


with HURRICANE-PROOF 


, JALOUSIE DOORS & WINDOWS 


JALOUSIES are made of wide, sturdy cedar slats, adjustable to any position, 
They are adjusted to any desired position or locked tightly closed through 
the screen member by a simple, fool-proof mechanism. They economi 
utilize the space generally occupied by conventional sash, blinds and storm 
shutters. Readily available in quantity. Easy to ship. Simply installed as 
complete units. Strong and rigid, they offer protection even in storms of 


the Functio 


Over 50,000 units already have been furnished to date to U. S. Army and Navy Bases in 
Caribbean Defense areas; also used by the Foreign Building Office of the State Department, 
in U. S. Embassy and minister residences in tropical countries. 


esi aa Pro-TECT-U AWNING SHUTTER CO. oe 
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(Continued from page 114) 
Light Protection. 8-page planning 
book, B-3085, May, 1942, from 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Edgewater Park, Cleveland, Ohio, 
discusses principles of protective light- 
ing and a typical application of protec- 
tive lighting in a manufacturing plant. 


Maple. An 8-page catalog shows 
how hard maple may be used effec- 
tively for flooring and interior effects 
in a modern home. May, 1942. In- 
formation on laying and finishing 
maple floors also included. Maple 
Flooring Manufacturers Association, 


322 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 





Insulation. Vol. IV, No. 2 of 
PERFORMANCE, issued by National 
Mineral Wool Association, 1270 
Sixth Ave., New York. Savings af- 
fected in war housing by the instal- 
lation of thicker insulation. Four pages. 


Telephone Booths. Four bulletins 
(Nos. 145, 146, 147, and 148) il- 
lustrate and describe the features of 
the doorless Acousti-Booth telephone 
booth made by Burgess Battery Co., 
Chicago, IIl. 


Doors. Construction features of Col- 
or-Graded”’ doors are contained in’ an 
8-page catalog, April, 1942, from 
Wheeler Osgood Sales Corp., Ta- 
coma, Wash. 


Sprinklers. 12-page reprint of the 
December, 1941 bulletin of Mather 
& Platt, Ltd., Manchester, England. 
Critical analysis of two years of oper- 
ating efficiency of Grinnell automatic 
sprinklers under air raid conditions. 


Grinnell Co., Providence, R. I. 


Architectural Woodwork. Ir 
stallation data on the Silentite insulated 
window. 20 pages, May, 1942. Cur 
tis Companies, Inc., Clinton, Iowa. 
Also published: 16-page consumer's 
book on stock millwork units. Also: 
Catalog No. 504A, April, 1942. 32 
pages on architectural woodwork for 
the small home. Includes entrances, 
windows, mantels, china closets, kitch- 
en equipment. 
(Continued on page 118) 





PERFECT REPRODUCTION 
...and NOT by Chance! 


“Opacity of line“ has a positive meaning when 
measured by experience with MICROTOMIC 
VAN DYKE Drawing Pencils. Words here can- 
not be one tenth as convincing as the pencil in 
hand. It would be worth your while to try one... 
At accredited dealers. 


MICROTOMICE 


VAN DYKE 


DRAWING PENCILS 


THE EBERHARD FABER DRAWING PENCIL WITH THE MICROTOMIC 
LEAD —18 DEGREES—AND 6 DEGREES WITH CHISEL POINT LEADS 
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Aa of the shortage of 
strategic cork and burlap, the 
Government has issued orders re- 
stricting the use of these materials 
in the manufacture of linoleum. 
Consequently, Armstrong is now 
making burlap-backed, cork-con- 
tent linoleum for wartime uses only. 
The Army, Navy, Coast Guard, 
and Maritime Commission have 
first call on this material. Whatever 
remains goes into essential war con- 
struction that has been given a high 
priority rating. 

However, for those jobs that can- 
not be classified in the above cat- 
egories, there is still an assortment 
of Armstrong Flooring products 


available. Development work was 
begun on these products long before 
the present emergency; and, as a 
result, Armstrong is able to offer: 
(1) cotton-backed linoleum made 
without cork; and (2) a special 
new felt-backed product with the 
same wearing surface as linoleum 
and in Heavy (14”) and Standard 
(564”) Linoleum Gauges. This prod- 
uct also is made without cork. We 
are not calling it linoleum simply 
because its ‘‘super”’ felt backing can- 
not be classified as a woven fabric. 
On the other hand, it should not be 
confused with Linoflor, in which the 
over-all gauge is only 4”, and in 
which a lower-priced felt is used. 

















These wartime products are as 
good as we know how to make them 
—and as good as they have to be to 
earn the right to wear the Arm- 
strong trade-mark. You can specify 
them with complete confidence if 
you specify that they be installed 
strictly in accordance with our in- 
structions. When they are so in- 
stalled, we stand behind them 100%. 

For your convenience, we are 
summing up the linoleum situation 
in the handy table below. Extra 
copies for pasting into your copy of 
Sweet’s—are available upon request. 
Armstrong Cork Company, 
Floor Division, 1213 State (A) 
Street, Lancaster, Pa. ay 





RESTRICTED USE 


NONRESTRICTED USE 





BURLAP-BACKED (Cork content) 


COTTON-BACKED (No cork) 


FELT-BACKED (No cork) 





PLAIN (Battleship) 


mission only. 


34,6" and Heavy (14”) Gauges in 
K-20 Brown, K-21 Evergreen, and 
K-25 Terra Cotta for Army, Navy, 
Coast Guard, or Maritime Com- 


Selected colors in Heavy (14’’) 
and Standard (54,’’) Guanes. 
**Super’’ felt backing. 





MARBELLE 





Selected colors in Heavy (14) 
and Standard (54) Gauges. 





7 
JASPE 


| 
a Be 


Selected colors in Heavy (14) 
and Standard (56,4’’) Geuaes. 
**Super’’ felt backing. 








STRAIGHT LINE INLAID | 


Selected colors in Standard (5/4’’) 
Gauge. ‘‘Super’’ felt backing , 











EMBOSSED INLAID 





LINOWALL 


Selected colors in Heavy(4"") and 
Standard (Séq'") Gauges. site 





Selected marble colors as usual. 








LINOFLOR 





| 
Pa ol 
a 


a 





Marbleizedand patterned effects in 
1/46” gauge. Standard felt backing. 
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LITERATURE 
(Continued from page 116) 


Motor Controls. Catalog No. 9, 
May, 1942, from Arrow-Hart & 
Hegeman Electric Co., 103 Hawthorn 
St., Hartford, Conn., illustrates and de- 
scribes manual and magnetic starters, 
other motor control accessories. 100 
pages and |6-page price list. 





Kalamein Doors. Service Sheet 
No. R1, 8 pages, opens into a 17” x 
22” blue-print sheet. Includes specifi- 
cations, frame and door sections, under- 
writers’ and code requirements. A.I.A. 


File No. 16B, April, 1942. Rich- 
ee Fireproof Door Co., Richmond, 
nd. 


Water Systems. Manual on the 
selection, installation, and operation of 
home water systems. 24 pages, May, 
1942. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 600 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

Also published: 8-page booklet, 
A.1.A. File No. 31-H-3, on centrif- 
ugal ejector pumps for running water 
under pressure. 


Lighting Specifications. “New 
lighting manual (May, 1942) con- 
tains information on the best methods 
of using lighting economically and efh- 
ciently as part of the war production 
drive. 21 lighting problems are dis- 
cussed. Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co., 
Des Plaines, Il. 


Air Circuit Breakers. Low-volt- 
age air circuit breakers designed for 
use on A.C. circuits up to 600 volts, 
D.C. current circuits up to 750 volts. 
12 pages, Catalog 2150, April, 1942. 
Roller-Smith Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


‘Woodwork. “Pointers on Care of 


Woodwork,”’ a compilation of informa- 
tion concerning. the proper care of 
woodwork. All commercial references 
eliminated. Ponderosa Pine Wood- 
work, 111 W. Washington St., Chi- 


cago, Ill. 


Alloy Pipe. Tube-Loy water serv- 
ice pipe extruded from a patented lead 
alloy conserves strategic materials. 6- 
page folder, February, 1942, 32x 
614”. American Smelting & Refin- 
ing Co., 120 Broadway, New York. 


Sash Balances. Catalog 42, A.I.A. 
File No. 27-A-1, 32 pages, on unit 
sash balances for all types of installa- 
tions. Blue-print type drawings show 
details, Pullman Mfg. Corp., Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 


Wrought Iron. 28-page technical 
bulletin, “‘Wrought Iron for Sewage 
Treatment and Disposal Installations,” 
discusses corrosive conditions  en- 
countered in designing sewage dis- 
posal water lines, outfall line service, 
drainage lines, heating system returns. 
July, 1942. A.M. Byers Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Wood Windows. Dura-war_ win- 
dows, “‘the wood window with a steel 
window background,”’ are described in 
a 12-page bulletin, June, 1942, from 
Truscon Stee] Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 
Seven pages of details, sections. Spe- 
cifications also included. 


Plywood Data. First two chapters 
of an engineering handbook on Doug- 
las Fir Plywood, “Technical Data on 
Plywood.” Loose-leaf form, July, 
1942. Additional chapters available 
as they are completed. Douglas Fir 
Plywood Association, Tacoma, Wash- 


ington. 


_ George Skrubb, Architectural : 






























































Waldo J. Daussat, Senior Dra 
man, 2923 Castiglione St., New! | 


leans, La. (Literature, samples! 


data for complete A.I.A. file.) 


E. Kenneth Fitzgerald, 
tectural Draftsman, 2051 W. Gra 
Blvd., Detroit, Mich. (Data for eg 
plete A.I.A. file.) 


Paul V. Long, Registered Archite 
R.F.D. 2, Mechanicsburg, Pa. (Da 
for complete A.I.A. file.) 


William O. Norris, Architect 
Draftsman, 3023 Woodhome Ay 
Baltimore, Md. (Data on tourist ¢a 
ins. ) 


Alfonso A. Ragone, Architectuy 
Engineering Draftsman, 45 Ramb 
Road, Staten Island, N. Y. (Co 
plete data for A.I.A. file.) 3 


Howard E. Smith, Engineerij 
Draftsman, 9 John St., Worcest 
Mass. (Data and samples for comple 
A.LA. file.) 


Gerald Osinoff, President, A ch 
tecture II, Pratt Institute, Brookly 
N. Y. (Data for complete A.TZ 


file for use of the class.) 


Alvin D. Stentz, Civil Enginee 
c/o Contractors, Pacific Naval A 
Bases, Box 2459, Honolulu, T. F 
(Wood and steel construction details: 


dent (University of Michigan), 
Wenley House, Ann Arbor, 
(Data for complete A.I.A. file. 
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HOW TO BLACK OUT 
CONSTRUCTION OPENINGS 


Don Graf's PENCIL POINTS Data Sheets 
Set No. 21— Now Ready — Price 75c 


Set 21 of the Data Sheet Library (24 Data Sheets published 
in PENCIL POINTS from January to June, 1942) is now 
available, reprinted on ledger paper at 75c a set. These 
are crammed with data on Air Raid Protection, blackout 
methods, etc. — material digested from reliable sources for 
quick, authoritative reference. At left is a typical detail. 
Also available are 4 special Data Sheet binders, com- 
plete with index guides and replaceable title inserts. Con- 
tents are listed on inside front covers, alphabetical indices 
on inside back covers. You can buy the! binders alone, or 
binders filled with all 21 sets, (494 Data Sheets), printed 
to date. Use the coupon. 










% 
.75¢c 





CONTENTS — SET No. 21 —FROM PENCIL POINTS — January to June 1942 


Foundation Depths........... F9g Residential ARP............ Fi9g Factory Blackout............ 
Foundation Depths........... F9h Residential ARP............ Fi9h Factory Blackout............ 
Splinterproof Shelter......... F19a Residential ARP............. Fi9i__— Factory Blackouts 26 jc seks 
Splinterproof Shelter......... Fi9b = Residential ARP............. F19j Factory Blackout...........- 
ARP Requirements.......... Fi9c _— Principles of Blackout........ Hi0k © Light-locks 6.0.52. ci edge cee Ss 
Underground Shelters........ F19d Blackout and Shades......... F191 Light-locks........... ieee 
Splinterproof Shelters........ Fi9e _— Blackout Rigid Screens...... F19m_ Platform Blackout........... 
Bomb Resistant Shelters...... F19f Blackout Ventilation......... Fi9n | Window Blackout........... 
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